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Editorial Introduction 


Once again the Southwestern Journal of Theology is pleased 
to devote the October issue primarily to a study of the biblical 
text chosen for the forthcoming January Bible Study in our 
churches. The study for January, 1961, is to be First Corin- 
thians. Four articles in the current issue are written to aid 
—— and teacher in a more effective presentation of this 
study. 


Since the content of First Corinthians is practical and 
ethical, the historical background of the book is of great im- 
portance to its correct interpretation. Professor G. Lacoste 
Munn effectively presents this background in the article “The 
Historical Background of First Corinthians.’ Here is a helpful 
discussion of the city of Corinth, the atmosphere in which the 
church at Corinth existed, Paul’s relation to the church, and 
the occasion, purpose, and date of the epistle. 


Dr. Frank Stagg, professor of New Testament, New Or- 
leans Baptist Theological Seminary, is one of the most able 
New Testament scholars among Southern Baptists. In his article 
“The Motif of First Corinthians,’ Professor Stagg describes 
the essential problem in the Corinthian church which called for 
the writing of the book as a conflict between the “wisdom” of 
the world and the Wisdom of God. The “wisdom” of the world 
is marked by self-love, self-trust, and self-assertion. The Wis- 
dom of God, clearly seen in the Cross, is marked by self-denial 
and self-giving. Thus, Professor Stagg finds evidence that the 
basic weakness of the Corinthian Christians was a love of self, 
an egocentric concern. This weakness Paul confronts with agape, 
God’s Wisdom. Key passages are examined and interpreted in 
the light of this “motif.” The writer admits the danger of over- 
simplification, but that he presents a fresh and valid key to the 
interpretation of much of First Corinthians his readers will 
not doubt. 


In Paul’s ministry there is no separation of theology, ethics, 
and evangelism. First Corinthians is a splendid illustration of 
this fact. Here is theology demanding right Christian conduct, 
breathing zeal for the salvation of all men. Here is theology in 
action. Such is the theme of Professor Milton Ferguson’s article 
“The Theology of First Corinthians.” He bases the ethics in- 
volved in First Corinthians on three theological perspectives 
in Paul: God is Sovereign, Christ is Lord, and the Redeemed 
have a stewardship. The article makes the theology of the epistle 
“come alive” for today’s needs. 
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Many pastors have preferred to preach a series of sermons 
on the text of the January Bible Study, rather than to spend 
a week in classroom lectures. For such pastors and for all who 
are interested in preaching by series the essay by Andrew W. 
Blackwood, “Preaching Values in First Corinthians,” will prove 
inspiring and helpful. The author, professor emeritus of homi- 
letics, Princeton Theological Seminary, pursues the method with 
which his readers are now familiar. He uses the case study 
approach to a homiletic survey of First Corinthians. He writes 
with the freedom and simplicity of style, warmth of person- 
ality, and practical insight which have become characteristic 
of his many excellent books. The editorial board is pleased to 
present an article by a dean of homileticians in America. 


Professor Franklin M. Segler has made an outstanding 
contribution to theological literature in his new book A Theology 
of Church and Ministry (see review, pp. 79-81). Central in that 
contribution is the insistence that the pastor needs an under- 
standing in depth of the pastoral office. In the article “A New 
Understanding of Pastoral Care,” Professor Segler provides a 
concise study of pastoral care as a ministry of shepherding, as 
vitally related to theological and psychological disciplines, and 
as expressed in every function of the pastoral ministry. Those 
who —_ this excellent essay will be eager to read the longer 
work. 


It will be the purpose of the Southwestern Journal of The- 
ology occasionally to print outstanding addresses, lectures, and 
sermons delivered in Truett Chapel. In the spring semester, 
1960, Professors Car] A. Clark and Robert Douglass spoke in 
succeeding weeks on “The Neglected Commandment.” Their 
approaches proved to be unique. The addresses brought both 
facets of Matthew 22:37-39 to the attention of Southwestern’s 
chapel audience and established the thesis that both the com- 
mandments, “to love God” and “to love thy neighbor,” are 
neglected in the contemporary culture. The addresses are repro- 
duced in the article “Which Is the Neglected Commandment?” 


The Southwestern Journal of Theology is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Mr. Charles L. Meadows, B.D. stu- 
dent, as secretary to the Journal. His efficient services and 
other improvements in publication are made possible by a recent 
endowment from Dr. and Mrs. William H. Crook, San Marcos, 
Texas, and by an increased administrative subsidy. The edi- 
torial board gratefully acknowledges these gifts and the work 
of Mr. Meadows. 
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The Historical Background 


of First Corinthians 


G. Lacoste Munn 


An understanding of historical background is essential in 
the interpretation of any document, biblical or otherwise. The 
degree of significance is determined by the extent to which the 
document deals with the specific problems of a particular situ- 
ation. Consequently, this factor plays a larger role in the inter- 
pretation of some books of the New Testament than it does in 
others. 


Romans is one of those books where an understanding of 
historical background is essential, but not to the extent that it 
is in others. In Romans Paul is writing to a church which he 
did not establish and which he had not visited at the time of 
writing. As a result, the teaching here is the closest thing that 
Paul ever wrote to a summary of Christian doctrine, and there 
is less reference to local problems. 


However, Paul was intimately involved with the church in 
Corinth. He had led in its establishment, had kept in close touch 
with it, and was now writing in the face of pressing needs. A 
thorough knowledge of the circumstances which preceded and 
called forth this book is essential to its interpretation. 


The City of Corinth 


Ancient Corinth had headed the Achaean League during 
the Hellenistic period. This city was completely destroyed by 
the Roman L. Mummius Achaicus in 146 B.C. A century passed 
before it was finally rebuilt, probably under the direction of 
Julius Caesar. The city lay on a narrow strip of land between 
the Corinthian Gulf and the Saronic Gulf, and this strategic 
location insured the commercial prosperity of the city. Merchant 
seamen preferred to send their cargoes across the isthmus to 
making the long and perilous journey around the tip of Greece. 
Smaller ships were taken across the isthmus “by means of a 
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ship tramway with wooden rails.” The larger vessels which 
could not be handled in this manner were unloaded, and the 
merchandise was transferred to other ships across the isthmus. 

The new city was a Roman colony; and its inhabitants were 
Romans, both veterans and freedmen. Greeks had been slow to 
return, but by the time of Paul’s contact with the city they 
were present in large numbers. Commercial prosperity had 
attracted Orientals in considerable numbers, and the city was 
truly cosmopolitan. Enough Jews were present to justify a 
synagogue. A. M. Hunter has described the city as “a compound 
of Newmarket, Chicago and Paris with perhaps a bit of Port 
Said thrown in.” The exact population cannot be determined ; 
estimates run from 100,000 to 600,000. It was a teeming city 
made up of permanent residents of many nationalities; in ad- 
dition there were always present large numbers of sailors and 
merchants from all over the Roman Empire. 

Corinth never became the intellectual center that Athens 
was, but it had distinguishing characteristics of its own. Just 
outside the city the Isthmian Games were conducted every two 
years. Athletes from distant parts were attracted to these games, 
which were conducted even during the century that the city lay 
in ruins. 

Corinth was strategically located. It was a hub whose spokes 
radiated in every direction. Any movement which gained a foot- 
ing here could be assured of a hearing in surrounding districts. 
Leon Morris has described this important city as intellectually 
alert, materially prosperous, and morally corrupt.® 


The Atmosphere in Which the Church Existed 
A church will inevitably reflect to some extent the society 
in which it exists. This reflection need not necessarily be in 
direct proportion ; indeed, it dare not be. The redemptive fellow- 
ship known as a New Testament church possesses a dimension 
unknown to the world; consequently, the church must not be 
~ 43, BE. Harry, “Corinth,” The International Standard Bible Encyelo- 


paedia, ed. James Orr (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 


1952), II, 710. 

"Introducing the New Testament (London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1957), 
p. 97. 
"The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (“The Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries”; Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 


Co., 1958), p. 17. 
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conformed to its environment. But those redeemed ones who 
comprise a church are taken from the world whose influence 
is so often evil, and this influence continues to be felt after 
conversion. The church in Corinth existed in a grossly sinful 
atmosphere which continued to make its mark on the church. 
Many of the problems of the church found their basis in the life 
of the city. 

Perhaps the most significant of the factors which com- 
prised the atmosphere of Corinth was gross, unashamed immor- 
ality. Both the old city and the Roman colony were known far 
and wide for their sexual looseness. The most prominent site 
was the Acrocorinth, a sharp projection which rose to a height 
of 1,800 feet. On the summit of this steep mountain stood the 
temple of Aphrodite, a symbol of the lust which pervaded the 
mind of the city. The worship of this goddess was not Greek in 
origin but Oriental; it had been imported from the Phoenician 
cult of Astarte. In old Corinth the temple maintained a thousand 
priestesses who amounted to no more than common prostitutes. 
It is not certain that the thousand priestesses were maintained 
in the temple of rebuilt Corinth; nevertheless, the gross im- 
morality continued as before. The attitude of the city toward 
immorality involved no condemnation whatever ; on the contrary, 
it was considered to be a normal part of life. The same loose 
attitude was often reflected in the church. The case of incest 
and the question about the Christian view of marriage had their 
roots in the immoral mind of the city. Most of the members of 
the church were Gentiles, and the strict morality characteristic 
of the Jews was foreign to them. They found it difficult to under- 
stand that what they once considered virtue was now sin. 

Idolatry is another feature of the city which was closely 
linked to its immorality. In addition to the temple of Aphrodite, 
there were numerous others, and the worship in these temples 
was popular among the residents. These idol temples played a 
significant role in both economic and social life. The economic 
factor arose from the practice of sacrificing animals to the 
idols. Some of the meat sacrificed was consumed in the sacrifice, 
some of it was eaten by the priests, and some of it was sold in 
the markets of the city. Accurate identification of this meat was 
often impossible, and a customer would have no way of knowing 
whether his meat had come from the altar of some pagan temple. 
When a citizen went to dine with a friend, there was no way 
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of knowing whether the meat served him had come from the 
worship of an idol. The church in Corinth had a great problem 
at this point; some felt that there was no harm whatever in 
eating meat that had been sacrificed to idols while others felt 
that they were participating in idolatry when they did so. On 
the more distinctly social side, there was the problem of whether 
to attend feasts given in the idol temples. These feats were out- 
standing social events, and many of the converted Gentiles 
continued to receive invitations. Could they in good faith attend 
on the assurance that an idol was nothing and that they were 
simply maintaining normal social intercourse? These problems 
were acute for the Corinthian converts, and Paul’s answers 
continue to be helpful today for the Christian who is struggling 
with some questionable practice. 


The factions which existed in the church at Corinth are 
in part explained by the factious spirit of the city. The popula- 
tion consisted of Romans, Greeks, Orientals, and men of adven- 
ture from all over the world. The absence of an established 
aristocracy tended to make the people democratic and intolerant 
of control. This independent spirit carried over into the church, 
and there was displayed the tendency for each member to line 
up behind his favorite leader in competition with all others. This 
factious spirit was also revealed in the attempt of women to be 
as independent as possible in the congregation (11:5-15; 14:34- 
35) and in the insistence of those with spiritual gifts on display- 
ing them publicly without regard to the edification of the church 
(chaps. 12 and 14). 


Although there is little direct reflection in First Corinthi- 
ans, the Oriental mystery religions were finding adherents in 
Corinth in Paul’s day. These religious societies provided the 
initiated with a close fellowship; forgiveness of sins and per- 
sonal salvation were promised. The longing which these mystery 
religions filled was an indication of the spiritual hunger of the 
time. The official worship was no longer satisfying, and some- 
thing more personal was being sought. Especially popular among 
these mysteries was the Isis cult, one which extended religious 
equality to women.‘ One of the problems of idolatry involved 


‘Clarence Tucker Craig, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (“The 
eee Bible,” Vol. X; New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953), 
p. 4. 
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the question of a Christian’s attendance at the religious meals 
of Dionysus, Serapis, and other dieties. These religious societies 
doubtlessly offered some degree of preparation for membership 
in a Christian church. 


Corinth was the most prosperous city in all of Greece, and 
as a trading center it ranked with Ephesus and Antioch. Com- 
merce flowed in every direction, and there were abundant signs 
of wealth. However, not everyone shared in this wealth, and 
there was a great gulf between the rich and the poor. Slaves 
and freedmen were both present in large numbers. The church 
in Corinth reflected the population of the city; there were con- 
trasts in its social and financial standings. Paul indicates in 
Romans 16:23 (written from Corinth) that his host was Gaius, 
probably a man of some wealth. This same verse indicates that 
Erastus was the city treasurer. Some of the church members 
were engaging in litigation and attending private banquets, a 
situation which indicated that they were men of means. On the 
other hand, although there were some members who possessed 
both money and position, the majority of the believers came 
from the lower social classes (1 Cor. 1:26 ff.). 


Another factor from the atmosphere of Corinth which made 
its impact upon the church was the intellectual climate. There 
is difficulty involved in classifying this climate because it con- 
sisted of many diverse elements. Here was an amalgamation of 
Roman, Greek, and Oriental life. T. C. Edwards says of Corinth, 
“Of Greek cities the least Greek, it was at this time the least 
Roman of Roman colonies.’> Although Corinth was not the in- 
tellectual center that Athens was, the Greek mind was still felt 
here. In Athens Paul had been ridiculed because of his preach- 
ing of the resurrection (Acts 17:32). The Greeks considered 
matter evil and spirit good; consequently, they held that a 
resurrection of the body was repugnant. Corinth retained enough 
of this Greek outlook to view the doctrines of the resurrection 
and the potential goodness of the body during this life with 
suspicion. The one great doctrinal passage in First Corinthians, 
chapter 15, was elicited because of the Corinthians’ difficulty 
with the resurrection. Another expression of the Greek mind 
is reflected in 1 Corinthians 6:12-20, where some were contend- 
ing that the body was innately evil and that the sins of the flesh 


"Quoted by Morris, p. 16. 
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could neither be avoided nor condemned. Paul countered with 
the Christian teaching of the dignity of the body. 


Paul’s Relation to the Church in Corinth 

Paul’s first visit to Corinth was on his second missionary 
journey (Acts 18:1 ff.). His previous experience in the cities 
of Greece had given him little basis to anticipate a warm recep- 
tion in Corinth. In Philippi he had been illegally beaten and 
thrown into prison. His labors in Thessalonica were fruitful, 
but the Jews soon stirred up a mob in opposition to him. From 
there he traveled to Berea, a city in which the Jews were quite 
receptive to his message. However, the Jews of Thessalonica did 
not waste much time in following Paul and inciting the crowds 
against him. The next stop on the apostle’s missionary itinerary 
found him in Athens, the intellectual center of Greece. His 
preaching bore some fruit, but it also precipitated scorn from 
the sophisticated Athenians. When Paul left Athens to make 
the short journey down to Corinth, he approached the teeming 
city aware of its notorious reputation. The very name of the 
city suggested immorality and corruption. Corinth was proud, 
busy, and intellectual. It is understandable that Paul confessed 
that he approached the city in weakness, fear, and in much 
trembling (1 Cor. 2:3). 

Paul became acquainted with Aquila and Priscilla, a Jewish 
couple who had recently been expelled from Rome at the com- 
mand of the Emperor Claudius. He found lodging with these 
new friends, and they worked together both in the Christian 
enterprise and in the trade of tentmaking. After making tents 
all week, Paul attended services in the synagogue every sabbath 
and there persuaded Jews and Greeks (Acts 18:4). 

Silas and Timothy arrived from Thessalonica and greatly 
encouraged Paul with the message that his converts were stand- 
ing firm in the faith. This news doubtlessly strengthened him 
for the task at hand. Soon the opposition which Paul had ex- 
perienced in other cities arose in Corinth; the Jews opposed 
him and reviled his message. Consequently, he left the synagogue 
and turned to the Gentiles with the message of God’s redemptive 
love revealed in Christ. Another base of operations was found 
just next door to the synagogue in the home of Titus Justus. 
Such a location was certainly a source of irritation to the Jews, 
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but it afforded the advantage of being convenient for the Gen- 
tiles who had attached themselves to the synagogue. The greater 
part of Paul’s converts apparently came from this group. They 
were attracted by the superior moral and pure monotheism of 
the Jews, but they could not accept the narrow Jewish national- 
ism and such ritual practices as circumcision. Many of these 
people opened their hearts to the message of Christ. 


Paul’s ministry in Corinth was fruitful and extended. He 
remained here longer than he had previously in any other city, 
a year and a half. 


When Paul left Corinth, he quickly concluded his second 
missionary journey. Apollos later arrived in Corinth and assum- 
ed the responsibilities of leadership. He was a brilliant Alexan- 
drian Jew who had recently ministered in Ephesus. During his 
stay there, Aquila and Priscilla had given him a more accurate 
knowledge of the way of the Lord. He knew the Old Testament 
scriptures thoroughly and was an eloquent speaker. His ministry 
in Corinth was effective; and, although there was no fundamen- 
tal difference in the content of his message, there was obviously 
a marked difference in presentation. The difference was suf- 
ficient to create a certain partisanship within the membership 
of the church. 


In the meantime, Paul’s third missionary journey had taken 
him to Ephesus, where he labored for three years. This was the 
scene of his most-extended recorded ministry. His responsibili- 
ties in Ephesus and the surrounding districts were pressing. 
However, he maintained a vital interest in the work in Corinth. 
Ephesus and Corinth were both great trading centers, and ships 
constantly made the journey between them. Communication and 
travel were easy; the trip could be made in less than a week 
when conditions were favorable. 


Paul’s subsequent relations with the church in Corinth in- 
volved several visits and a number of letters. An enormous 
amount of conjecture has been expended in the effort to re- 
construct this relationship chronologically. There is not suffi- 
cient evidence in hand to arrange these events in order with 
certainty. Apparently the “previous” letter mentioned in 1 Co- 
rinthians 5:9 is the first in this series of contacts with the Co- 
~~ ‘Morris, p. 19. 
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rinthian church.’ Very little knowledge is available concerning 
the circumstances of this letter. Paul simply indicates that the 
Corinthians had misunderstood his admonition to have no associ- 
ation with immoral men. All trace of this letter has probably 
vanished, although some scholars feel that a part of it is pre- 
served in 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1. The letter had been misunder- 
stood, and Paul’s teaching in First Corinthians superseded it; 
consequently, its preservation was not essential. 


Next, Paul received news from Corinth by the household 
of Chloe (1 Cor. 1:11). Several factions had appeared in the 
fellowship of the church, and they were menacing its life and 
ministry. Subsequently, the Corinthians themselves wrote Paul 
a letter and requested his advice on a number of problems (1 Cor. 
7:1). Paul responded to the news brought by the household of 
Chloe and to the questions sent by the church with the letter 
we know as First Corinthians. 


The situation in Corinth did not clear up after the writing 
of First Corinthians; rather, it continued to deteriorate. The 
exact nature of the continuing difficulty is not apparent; at 
least it involved a denial of Paul’s authority and possibly some 
of the problems dealt with in First Corinthians. Paul felt it 
necessary to interrupt his ministry in Ephesus and to pay a 
brief, painful visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 2:1). Some scholars have 
placed this visit before First Corinthians. Such a chronology 
can best be defended if the painful visit is placed before the 
previous letter referred to in 1 Corinthians 5:9. The lost letter 
probably referred to such a visit and made any mention of it 
in First Corinthians unnecessary. Nevertheless, it is more likely 
that the visit was made after the writing of First Corinthians. 
In 1 Corinthians 2:1 Paul implies that he had made only one 
previous visit to Corinth, the one during which the church was 
founded. If this inference be accurate, then the painful visit 
was later. Paul revealed in 1 Corinthians 4:19 his intentions 
of another visit to Corinth to set matters straight, and these 
intentions were probably realized with the less fortunate visit. 


"The chronological reconstruction presented here will be essentially 
that one which is advocated by Hunter, p. 98, and Morris, pp. 21-24. 
*Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, First Epistle of St. Paul 


to the Corinthians (“The International Critical Commentary”; Edinburgh: ~ 


. T. & T. Clarke, 1958), p. xxiv. 
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Paul’s second visit to Corinth was brief, painful, and ap- 
parently ineffective. The situation was not corrected, and after 
Paul’s return to Ephesus he felt the necessity of writing a severe 
letter of rebuke (2 Cor. 2:4; 7:8). The writing of this letter 
caused Paul considerable agony. Some scholars have felt that 
Second Corinthians 10-13 is a part of his severe letter. However, 
it is more likely that the letter was lost. Titus was apparently 
commissioned to carry the letter to Corinth, returning by way 
of Macedonia and Troas to report to Paul. Paul soon became 
so eager for news that he could not wait in Ephesus any longer; 
he advanced to Troas hoping to intercept Titus. But, the mes- 
senger was not found, and Paul continued his search into Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. 2:12 ff.). Here Paul met Titus and discovered 
to his great joy that the situation in Corinth had improved 
measurably. He immediately wrote and dispatched Second Co- 
rinthians. Later he left Macedonia and visited Corinth for the 
third time. During this third visit he wrote Romans. 


Occasion, Purpose, and Date 


Two circumstances provided the occasion for the writing 
of First Corinthians. First, the Corinthians had written to Paul 
and had asked his advice on a number of problems which were 
perplexing them. These problems included the Christian view 
of marriage, the practice of eating meat sacrificed to idols, the 
manner in which women should dress for public worship, the 
proper observance of the Lord’s Supper, the relative value of 
spiritual gifts, and the resurrection of the dead. The other cir- 
cumstance was the news which Paul received of irregularities 
within the life of the church. Factions had sprung up and a case 
of incest was being condoned. 


Paul’s purpose in writing paralleled the occasion. He wrote 
to answer the questions addressed to him by the Corinthians 
and to correct the problems about which he had heard from the 
members of the household of Chloe. As no other of his writings, 
First Corinthians reveals Paul’s skill in dealing with the prob- 
lems of a local congregation. If Romans reveals Paul as a theo- 
logian, First Corinthians shows him as an administrator. 


The approximate time of writing can be established. Paul 
wrote in 1 Corinthians 16:8, “I will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost.” Paul paid a brief visit to Ephesus on his second 
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missionary journey after he had established the church in Cor- 
inth (Acts 18:18-21). It is unlikely that First Corinthians was 
written during this brief visit. Sufficient time had not passed 
for the development of the problems which called forth First 
Corinthians. Paul’s only stay in Ephesus which will fit the con- 
ditions was the lengthy one of three years during his third mis- 
sionary journey. Paul’s determination of staying in Ephesus 
until Pentecost implied that he planned to leave then. If this 
plan was carried out, then First Corinthians was written during 
the last year of his stay. Paul’s contact with Gallio (Acts 18:12) 
during his first stay in Ephesus provides a fixed point. This 
verse gives the impression that Gallio arrived in Corinth while 
Paul was there. An inscription at Delphi reveals that Gallio 
entered his office in Corinth in A.D. 51. Paul apparently did 
not remain long after Gallio arrived (Acts 18:18). Time must 
be allowed for Paul’s subsequent travels and most of his three- 


f 


year ministry in Ephesus. Although the exact date cannot be 


set with precision, it was about A.D. 55 or 56. 
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The Motif of First Corinthians 


Frank Stagg 


Two wisdoms confront each other in First Corinthians: the 
“wisdom” of the world and the Wisdom of God. The one con- 
stitutes the basic problem at Corinth, the problem underlying 
all the problems. The other wisdom is God’s answer to the false 
wisdom so apparent at Corinth. 


The “wisdom” of the world may best be defined as self- 
centeredness: self-love, self-trust, and self-assertion. It comes to 
expression in terms of pride, jealousy, envy, the will to rule, lust, 
and the like. At the surface-level of daily conduct in Corinth, 
the “wisdom” appeared in terms of church factions, fornication, 
lawsuits, insistence upon “rights,” personal prejudices imposed 
upon others, self-display through speaking in tongues, and like 
egocentricities. 


Paul presents the Cross of Christ as the Wisdom of God. 
The self-denial and self-giving manifested in the Cross was to 
man’s pseudo-wisdom but foolishness and weakness. To Paul 
the Cross is God’s power and God’s wisdom. In sharpest anti- 
thesis Paul sees the pseudo-wisdom, the egocentricity at Corinth, 
set over against the Wisdom of the Cross. 


Although Paul does not explicitly identify love (agape) with 
the Wisdom of God, they stand in close relation to one another. 
Chapter 13 is thus an integral and indispensable part of First 
Corinthians, not merely a poem inserted as an afterthought. 
Agape is the disposition to relate oneself to another for his ulti- 
mate good, regardless of cost to the one who loves. Agape is of 
God and it came to its most forceful expression in the Cross of 
Christ. In First Corinthians, Paul sets this “higher way” over 
against the self-assertions of men so eager to press their claims 
upon others and so unwilling to answer to the claims of God and 
the claims of their brethren upon themselves. 


In First Corinthians Paul with an amazing measure of pa- 
tience considered one by one the many and varied problems at 
Corinth: divisions in the church over leaders, court litigation 
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as brother sued brother in pagan courts, fornication, attempts to 
impose personal scruples about food upon others, proud flaunting 
of community customs in the name of “freedom” and “rights,” 
exclusion of brothers even at the Lord’s table, pride and con- 
fusion over tongues. But even as he patiently counseled Corin- 
thians on matters so insignificant in themselves, as where one 
was to do his marketing for meat, Paul’s real concern seemed 
to be with the underlying evil and the underlying principle of 
any meaningful answer. Behind all their surface problems was 
one problem: the “wisdom” of the world. Behind the solution 
to any problem at Corinth he looked to the Wisdom of God. 


Thus, in First Corinthians may be seen its underlying motif: 
God’s Wisdom over against the “wisdom” of the world, judging 
it and offering true answer to the foolish and futile strivings 
of egocentric man. This is not to say that the terms themselves, 
i.e., the “wisdom” of the world and the Wisdom of God, are 
carried throughout the epistle; this obviously is not the case. 
Neither is it suggested that Paul consciously and deliberately 
outlined the epistle with this antithesis in view; that would be 
to impose upon the epistle a rigid structure not actually found. 
It is to suggest, however, that this motif does run through most 
of the epistle. Paul dealt with numerous surface problems, but 
his basic concern was with the underlying problem. He offered 
much advice for daily conduct, but chiefly he pointed his readers 
to the way or Agape which underlies the Cross. Whatever merit 
there may be in this approach to the epistle may be tested by 
closer analysis of the epistle itself. To this we now turn. 


Divisions at Corinth 
1:10-4:21 


Following an elaborate and somewhat warm greeting, Paul 
plunged abruptly into the problems at Corinth. In 1:10 he made 
explicit reference to the divisions (schisms) in the church. The 
seriousness of this condition of estrangement is to be seen 
against the background of the Christians’ calling of God into the 
fellowship (koinonia) of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord (v. 9). 
Called to be a fellowship of persons in Christ, they were proving 
to be a quarreling group of schismatics. Factions had formed 

‘ around Paul, Apollos, and Cephas; and possibly a fourth party 
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distinguished itself from the others by some proud claim to 
being the (only) people of Christ. 

The force of the Greek text in 1:12 is difficult to preserve 
in translation. In the Greek text the emphasis falls upon the 
first person pronoun “I” (ego). The people are described as 
saying: “J am of Paul, J of Apollos, J of Cephas, J of Christ.” 
It was a matter of “I...I...I1... 1,” and therein was 
the underlying problem. In Greek it is “ego... ego... ego 

. ego,” and this points up the egocentricity giving rise not 
only to divisions but to all the problems at Corinth. Two tragic 
results (1:13) were the dismemberment of Christ (by the dis- 
memberment of the church, the body of Christ) and the virtual 
deification of men (giving to Paul, Apollos, and Cephas the 
place which belongs to Christ alone). Behind these results was 
the egocentricity of men who projected themselves and their 
selfish interests in terms of heroes to whom they pretended to 
belong. 

In 1:18-31 Paul is explicit in his contrast between the 
“wisdom” of the world and the Wisdom of God. Man’s “wisdom” 
is the “wisdom of words” (1:17), possibly the pride of rhetoric 
as to form and philosophical proof as to content.’ This “wisdom 
of words” is not to be confused with the “word of wisdom.” 
The Cross of Christ is foolishness to those who are perishing. 
It does not make sense to the egocentric to relinquish a “right” 
or to yield an “advantage.” To have the power to forge ahead, 
to triumph over the other, or to distinguish oneself is to the 
“World” true wisdom. The World finds wisdom and power in 
self-love, self-trust, and self-assertion. To it the Cross with its 
self-denial and self-giving is but folly and weakness. God’s wis- 
dom, however, is found precisely where the World’s wisdom 
would least expect it. God has purposed to save them who trust 
through “the foolishness of the thing preached,” i.e., the 
kerygma (1:21). The kerygma is concerned with the almost in- 
credible event in which the Christ gave and found his own life: 
Christ crucified, God’s power, and God’s wisdom. For the World 
(i. e., man seeking to live apart from God), the Cross will always 
have foolishness (moria) at its heart. The Cross cannot be made 
respectable to the World’s wisdom. To those who trust, it is 
wisdom and power. In it one learns that he who is willing to 
lose his life finds it. 

*See Johannes Weiss, Die erste Korintherbrief, en loc. 
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Pride over Incest 
5:1-13 


The term “wisdom of the world” does not occur in chapter 
5, but the idea does. Fornication was not only practiced in the 
Christian community; it was tolerated. Not only was it tolerated, 
but it became for them a matter of pride. Instead of being 
humiliated, they were “puffed up” (5:2) or swollen with pride. 
To make it worse, if possible, the pride was over a case of incest, 
one of them living with his father’s wife, presumably his step- 
mother (5:1). Only self-love, self-trust, and self-assertion could 
produce such sorry pride over such sorry conduct. This was 
another evidence of the “wisdom” of the world. 

Paul is not explicit as to how the Corinthian Christians 
could react with pride rather than shame over this case of forni- 
cation in the church. Possibly they had been affected by the 
strange doctrine that the “spiritual’’ were above sin, and that 
what for the ordinary man was sin was for them a mark of 
virtue. The “spiritual” may have so rationalized their practice 
as to give an entirely different value to the bodily act. There 
were “Libertines” or “Antinomians” who made a sharp distinc- 
tion between “flesh” and “spirit” but who held that for the 
“Spiritual” there was no sin. This pseudo-wisdom probably 
served them as justification for their egocentric practice: high 
thinking and low living! 

Paul’s injunction “to deliver such a one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of Jesus Christ” (5:5) and to “put away the wicked man from 
among you” (5:13b) may seem harsh, but it was in truth love 
expressing its true wisdom. Only by “death” may life come. 
The Corinthians’ self-defense of an ugly act was but the world’s 
“wisdom” leading to death. God’s Wisdom demanded the death 
to self through which would come life. 


Lawsuits among Brothers 
6:1-11 
In this section there is no explicit reference to the world’s 
“wisdom” and God’s Wisdom, although the Corinthians are 
chided about not having among themselves one wise man able 
to arbitrate in their quarrels. But the basic indictment here as 
elsewhere is that they were self-centered. It was an utter lack 
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in them that they had lawsuits with one another (6:7). They 
were determined to protect their own rights or to gain for them- 
selves even if it meant defrauding a brother (6:8). Paul, as a 
minimum, urged that they avoid the unfavorable publicity re- 
sulting from their suing one another in pagan courts. But his 
chief concern was that they follow the higher law of relinquish- 
ing personal rights by taking wrong (6:7). This was the wisdom 
behind the Cross of Christ, where he “took wrong.” Corinthians 
were following the world’s pseudo-wisdom of self-love, self-trust, 
and self-assertion. Only the Wisdom of the Cross could lead to 
their taking wrong. Their wisdom said “Prosecute!”” The Wis- 
dom of the Cross said, “Take wrong.” 


For Me or for Christ 
6:12-20 


Some at Corinth apparently tried to justify their carnal 
indulgence on the grounds that they were free and that natural 
impulse required satisfaction. “All things are lawful for me” 
(6:12) and “meats for the belly, and the belly for meats” (6:13) 
probably represented the Corinthians’ defense for their action. 
Thus they reduced liberty to license and life to the following 
out of biological instinct. Most serious of all, however, was the 
“for me” approach to life (6:12). Over against this “wisdom” 
of the world, Paul placed another Wisdom. The body is “for the 
Lord” (6:13); they are members of Christ (6:15). Corinthians 
are reminded that they do not belong to themselves but to Christ 
(6:19 f.). The crux of the whole matter is that they were trying 
to live by the law of self, by what is “good for me.” The irony 
of it is that this self-love is self-destruction. Not only does this 
pseudo-wisdom lead to destruction, but it in itself reflects des- 
truction already accomplished. 

Again, Paul confronted one wisdom with another. The true 
answer to fornication or other indulgence was the Wisdom of 
the Cross by which man’s “for me” is exchanged for another 
law: “for Christ.” 


Right and Rights 
8:1-10:33 


Knowledge puffs one up but love builds up. This Paul stress- 
ed for Christians determined to claim their personal “rights.” 
The right to eat meats from animals sacrificed to idols was 
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insisted upon to the hurt of many. Others damaged fellowship 
by seeking to impose upon their brethren their scruples against 
meat. Both groups were egocentric in insisting upon their way. 
Paul sought to point both groups to the higher way of the love 
which will relinquish rights where the good of the other is 


Paul found no evil in the eating of meats as such. He did 
protest the selfishness of those who insisted upon their right 
to eat, whatever the effect upon others. Some were proud of 
their “knowledge” and apparently held in contempt their “‘be- 
nighted brethren” who thought it wrong to eat the meat. Some 
of the “weak” were emboldened to eat even though they thought 
it wrong. In thus violating their conscience, their moral struc- 
ture was damaged. On their part, the “weak” betrayed the same 
egocentricity as the “strong” as they sought to impose their 
scruples upon the community. Both were thus governed by the 


Paul proclaimed the higher law of the love that relinquishes 
“rights” for right. He would relinquish the right to eat meat 
if thereby his brother was served (8:13). He would forego the 
right to marriage if this freed him for a larger service (9:5). 
He would forego the right to financial support if he could there- 
by give a stronger witness (9:6). The Christian was to be 
governed by the law of service and not that of expediency for 
self (10:23). For Paul, faith determined his own freedom, but 
love determined his relation to the other. 


The Lord’s Supper 


11:17-84 


Paul saw the Lord’s Supper not only as a remembrance of 
Jesus (11:24 f.) and as a hope for his coming (11:26), but he 
saw it as a fellowship of persons in Christ (10:16 ff.). This 
fellowship (koinonia), however, was not being realized at Cor- 
inth. What they observed was not truly the Lord’s Supper 
(11:20), for they did not in it discern the Lord’s body (11:29). 
That is, by not waiting for one another (11:33) they denied a 
meaning essential to the Supper. Christ identified himself with 
his people, but as some denied others they denied him. It was 
a brazen self-centeredness which prompted some to arrive early, 
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eat and drink to excess, thus exclude from their fellowship 
others of the church, and yet try to call this the Lord’s Supper. 


Paul’s whole discussion of the Lord’s Supper grew out of 
the failure to duly acknowledge the church as the Body of Christ. 
His concern was that they “wait one for another” (11:33) and 
that they discern the body (11:29), i.e. that they see their 
brethren as the body of Christ. By their worldly wisdom they 
proudly asserted themselves over and against their brethren. 
Paul would have them lose themselves in the larger body of 
Christ. 


The More Excellent Way 
12:1-14:40 


The love chapter (13) is an integral and essential part of 
First Corinthians. It is not a mere insert. Whatever may be said 
for the thesis that chapter 13 represents a poem older than the 
letter, its presence here is of utmost importance to the whole 
epistle. Here Paul sets love (agape) over against the egocen- 
tricity which expresses itself in self-love, self-trust, self-asser- 
tion. In the immediate context, chapters 12-14, Paul is chiefly 
concerned to oppose the pride over spiritual gifts, especially 
the pride over glossalalia, or speaking in tongues. 


Chapter 12 is devoted chiefly to the concept of the church 
as the body of.Christ. Variety and unity are basic marks of a 
body. So the church is a fellowship of persons in Christ. The 
members of the body are many, yet they together are one body. 
So is Christ one body (12:12). This basic truth was being lost 
at Corinth as each sought to magnify himself above the others. 
When they came together each thrust himself forward with his 
psalm or teaching or revelation or “tongue” or interpretation 
(14:26). Again it was the sad story of “I...I...1... 1.” 


Especially did egocentric interest come to expression in 
glossalalia. Paul did not set aside as necessarily false their 
“speaking in tongues,” although he did hold that at best the 
value of this practice was small. What they proudly displayed 
as a mark of excellence, he classed with the least of gifts. He 
pointed the Corinthians to the spiritual gifts concerned with 
the edifying of the church (14:12). They sought to speak in 
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tongues in order to be admired or envied. This self-seeking he 
rebuked as he stressed concern for the whole body of Christ and 
its edification. 


It is against this immediate background, but also against 
the larger background of the whole epistle, that Paul wrote his 
classic chapter on love, the more excellent way. 


Love gives meaning to all else; love seeks not its own good; 
love endures as an ultimate. Paul could so describe love because 
love is of God. This disposition in man reflects the new and 
higher way which has come down from God, who is love. 


Paul’s word in Greek is agape. This word describes some- 
thing far more than is captured in English by “charity” or 
“love.” In English, charity is too narrow, whereas love is too 
broad and thin. Much that is termed love today better repre- 
sents the Greek word eros than it does agape. Eros is not a 
New Testament word. For the Greeks it stood for a self-centered 
“love.” Plato (Symposium, 203) explained its meaning by mytho- 
logical treatment. He said that the mother of Eros was Penia 
and the father was Poros. In Greek, Penia means proverty, need, 
or want. Poros stands for way or means. Thus, Eros was the 
child of desire and means. In other words, it represented the 
disposition in man to satisfy his desires through his own efforts 
or resources. Eros need not be sensual. It could be “heavenly,” 
i.e., the desire for the higher values, or it could be “earthly.” 
But whether its concern was for higher or lower values, it was 
always self-centered, self-trusting, self-seeking. It is acquisitive, 
not creative. It seeks to claim for self what it thinks to be good 
for self. 


Agape stands for the opposition to eros. John wrote, “God 
is agape” (1 John 4:8). Agape is self-denying, self-giving. It 
seeks the other’s good. It is creative, seeking to bring about 
value where it was not before. It does not count the cost to self. 
Although Paul does not term this the Wisdom of God, it does 
stand in closest relationship to that which gives redemptive 
value to the Cross of Christ (cf. John 3:16). 


The “wisdom” of the world is judged and condemned by 
the Wisdom of God. His love became supremely redemptive in 
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the Cross of Christ. Proud, quarreling, self-seeking Corinthians 
were called back to the Cross, back to the Agape of God. 


Proud Perfectionists 
15:1-58 

Chapter 15 is devoted to the Resurrection: the fact, the 
importance, the credibility, and to some extent, the nature of it. 
Kar] Barth probably is correct in saying that Paul was not so 
much concerned to prove the fact of the resurection of Jesus 
as to insist that it is the basis of Christian faith. The whole 
gospel was to him bound up with it. 


At Corinth there were those who either denied the resur- 
rection or gave to it a meaning unacceptable to Paul. One theory 
is that there were those at Corinth who proudly claimed that 
they were already perfect and that they needed no future resur- 
rection for their completion. Those who according to 5:1-13 so 
rationalized incest as to proudly boast where they should have 
been humiliated also may have scoffed at the idea that they 
needed a resurrection. Such “resurrection” as they recognized, 
they may have held to be strictly “spiritual” and already ex- 
perienced. A literal resurrection may have been for them not 
impossible but unnecessary and undesirable. Paul insisted upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and that of the saints as bodily. There 
is really a redundancy in speaking of a “bodily resurrection,” 
for the term resurrection implies body or person. The Greek 
idea of immortality has to do with Greek “souls”; but the biblical 
doctrine of resurrection has to do with bodies, however changed 
they may become in being raised. 


It was a part of the “wisdom” of the world to scoff at true 
resurrection and to boast of a “spiritual’’ resurrection or “per- 
fection” already attained. Whether confronted at Corinth with 
honest doubt or with proud perfectionist claims, Paul boldly 
answered in terms of a simple faith in the resurrection of per- 
sons, not just immortality of souls, based upon what to him was 
the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. 


Conclusion 
Oversimplification is a pitfall which endangers the exegete. 
The mania to gather up all loose ends and make everything fit 
together is a hard one to escape. In seeking a “motif” for First 
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Corinthians one may overdo his thesis. This is frankly confessed. 
On the other hand, this writer is convinced that the study of 
this epistle is illumined by the recognition of one basic answer 
underlying all the answers. At Corinth two wisdoms met: the 
world’s “wisdom” and God’s Wisdom. The love that triumphed 
in the Cross and in the Resurrection is the true Wisdom which 
alone could conquer at Corinth. It is yet God’s power and God’s 
wisdom. 
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hed 


nich Christian living is theology in action. 
ots The Christian life involves both belief and practice. The 
depth and sincerity of one’s doctrinal belief is revealed by the 
quality of his life. On the other hand, vital, dynamic Chris- 
tian living will be rooted in adequate understanding and con- 
viction concerning God and man. 


There is no disparity between theology—what one believes 
about God, and ethics—what one does before God. For the Chris- 
tian they are the two sides of one coin, redemption in Jesus 
Christ. 


Paul’s first letter to the Christians in Corinth is a case 
history of theology in action. To read it is like extracting a few 
pages from the great apostle’s workbook in Christian living. 
Here Paul demonstrates the convictions and the principles which 
motivated his life of sacrifice and service. 


First Corinthians is a letter to friends, not a treatise in 
theology. It was written in response to a specific need: the 
problems which divided the Christian fellowship at Corinth. 
Obviously, Paul was not consciously striving to produce a sys- 
tematic statement of Christian theology. Consequently, as Wil- 
liam Barclay points out concerning Paul’s letters in general, 


We must not think of Paul sitting quietly at a desk, 
carefully polishing each sentence as he wrote. We must 
think of him striding up and down some little room, 
pouring out a torrent of words, while his secretary 
raced to get them down.! 


Aflame with compassion and spiritual concern for “the church 

4 of God at Corinth” (1:1), he “had in his mind’s eye a vision 
The Letters to the Galatians and the Ephesians (“The Daily Study 

Bible’; 2d ed. rev.; Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958), p. 


xvii. There is a brief but excellent general introduction to the letters of 
Paul on pp. xiii-xviii of this volume. 
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of the folk to whom he was writing, and he was pouring out 
his heart to them in words that fell over each other in his 
eagerness to help.” 


First Corinthians is not unique simply because it is in the 
form of a letter. Many of the New Testament writings are 
letters.? However, in contrast to his epistle to the Romans, for 
instance, Paul’s Corinthian letter is concerned almost wholly 
with immediate, specific, “down-to-earth” problems which 
plagued the everyday life of the church in Corinth. And yet, it 
is this very fact which gives us reason to pause. For surely one 
is justified in asking, “How can a personal letter dealing with 
such issues as eating meat offered in sacrifice to idols and with 
women’s fashions of 1900 years ago have any relevance for 
me?” 


It is true that in this first Corinthian letter Paul addressed 
himself to problems peculiar to the encounter between Graeco- 
Roman customs and a Christian gospel which still wore the 
cultural wraps of its Jewish cradle. However, we must re- 
member that “‘a thing need not be a transient thing because it 
was written to meet an immediate situation. All the great love 
songs of the world were written for one person, but all the 
world loves them.’* The very fact that Paul’s letters were 
written to meet an urgent human crisis is one reason they still 
throb with life today. Basic human need and the human situa- 
tion do not change radically. As the apostle, fired by the Spirit 
of God, brought his rich experience and wisdom to bear upon 
the issues at hand, he hammered out insights and conclusions 
through which God speaks to us today. 


Paul’s Corinthian letter is not composed primarily of the- 
ological discussion, but it is theological. It is theology at work— 
theology in action. But, its basic theological principles are im- 

*Ibid., pp. xvii-xviii. 

*Discussions of the historical background and circumstances surround- 
ing the composition of the first Corinthian letter will be found in the 
commentaries. The following are helpful: Leon Morris, The First Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians (“The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries”; 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958); William Bar- 
clay, The Letters to the Corinthians (“The Daily Study Bible”; Phila- 
delphia: The* Westminster Press, 1954); and The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Vol. X (New York: Abingdon Press, 1953). 
‘Barclay, Galatians and Ephesians, p. xvii. 
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plicit rather than explicit. They are apparent only as they 
comprise the framework for Paul’s treatment of specific ques- 
tions of Christian conduct.® 


The Supremacy of God 


“Paul . . . an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of 
God” (1:1). The supremacy of the will of God is assumed in 
Paul’s greeting. This dominant note, introduced at the very 
beginning, is encountered throughout the entire letter. The 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God is not examined systemati- 
cally, but it does form the backdrop for each discussion of the 
particular problems confronting the Corinthians. 


Paul declares that the Corinthian Christians are rich in 
the gifts of God’s grace, in Christian witnessing, in knowledge, 
and in unusual abilities (1:4-9). However, he is careful to point 
out that all this is a result of the grace of God. His thanks- 
giving, therefore, is ultimately because God is faithful (1:9), 
that is, God is able and certain to accomplish his purposes in 
the lives of the Corinthians. 


An emphasis upon the supremacy of God is apparent in 
that section of the letter evoked by the existence of divisions 
or schisms in the church at Corinth (1:10-4:21). There were 
those who aligned themselves under Paul’s banner and those 
who boasted of following Apollos or Peter (1:12-13). But Paul 
was not concerned with defending one dissenting group against 
another. The question as to which group was relatively most 
right seemed secondary to him. His basic concern was that the 
testimony of Christ was being made into a cause, a party, a 
program. This was not proper. Such movements among men 
inevitably become occasions for intellectual pride and spiritual 


‘In addition to the New Testament commentaries which give detailed 
attention and interpretation to the text, certain works on New Testament 
theology are helpful, particularly with reference to general Pauline 
theology. See W. T. Conner, The Faith of the New Testament (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1940) and George Barker Stevens, The Theology of the 
New Testament (“International Theological Library”; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c. 1899). More recent and reflecting the current insistence 
upon the unity in New Testament theological emphases are Alan Richard- 
son, An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, c. 1958); Archibald M. Hunter, Introducing New 
Testament Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, c. 1957); 
and Ethelbert Stauffer, New Testament Theology, trans. John Marsh 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955). 
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exhibitionism. This is a dangerous tendency inherent in all 
religious organizations no matter how lofty their intentions and 
well-founded their structure. 


The main defect in the Corinthian fellowship—from Paul’s 
point of view—consisted in the fact that their boldness, assur- 
ance, and enthusiasm rested not in God but “in their own belief 
in God and in particular leaders and heroes.”* These were men 
dazzled by “wisdom,” the intellectual acumen and eloquence 
of certain leaders in the church. But this kind of wisdom, so 
called, had not been wise enough to recognize the genuine work 
of God. In demanding spectacular signs to appease the curiosity 
of the senses and irrefutable logic to answer the speculations 
of the mind, it had blinded itself to the activity of God. 

God’s strength, Paul argues, is found in what man’s wisdom 
considers weak. God’s wisdom involves what to man seems 
illogical. Jesus Christ, humble peasant, suffering, despised, and 
rejected by men, is the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
The words “of God” are the key to Paul’s emphasis. The ways 
of God are beyond men, and in his wisdom God has chosen to 
save those who believe through the ““simplemindedness’ of the 
Gospel message” (1:21, Phillips). The message of the cross 
required no high intellectual gift for its reception. But it did 
demand a simple faith, a childlike trust or commitment, in a 
crucified and risen Lord. This gospel, this good news about 
what God has done in Jesus Christ, is God’s answer to man’s 
power and wisdom. God’s power is exercised in grace and 
mercy, and God’s wisdom is found in humility and teachable- 
ness. Therefore, Paul demands, “Hath not God made foolish 


the wisdom of this world?” (1:20).7 

Incredible vanity! 

The Corinthian Christians had forgotten that all they were 
and all they had had been received from God. Against such 
Paul cried out, “Let no man glory in men” (3:21). The child 
of God need not stoop so low. Paul, Apollos, Peter, any human 

*Karl Barth, The Resurrection of the Dead, trans. H. J. Stenning 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1933), p. 17. 

"See Frank Stagg, “The Motif of First Corinthians,” pp. 15-24, this 
issue. Professor Stagg contends that the motif or underlying theme of First — 
Corinthians is the conflict between the “wisdom of the world,” which is 


egocentric and exalts man, and the “wisdom of God,” which is Christ- 4 
ocentric and exalts God. At any rate, it is clear that Paul seeks the solution ee 





to an anthropocentric problem—strife between men, from a theocentric 


viewpoint—God-centered living. 
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leader, and all created things as well are from the hand of God. 
No believer should allow his greatest allegiance or point of 
highest glory to be found on the horizontal level of the created. 
For by God’s design the created is to be subject to man, and 
man to Christ, and Christ to God (3:22-23). Therefore, “He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord” (1:31). 

God alone is supreme! 


In chapters 5 and 6 Paul deals with specific issues of Chris- 
tian conduct. On the basis of a surface examination one might 
be prone to label this section of the letter “ethical” and pass 
on to more “theological” fields. This type of arbitrary distinc- 
tion is certainly foreign to Paul’s outlook. It is precisely at the 
point of application to immediate, particular issues that we can 
see the apostle’s theology in action. 


Paul is shocked to learn that the Corinthians have allowed 
a marriage relationship which involves sexual irregularity in- 
admissible even according to pagan sentiment and Roman law 
(5:1). He is concerned because the church shows no alarm at 
its members’ appealing to pagan judges in cases of legal dispute 
(6:1). In each instance Paul’s specific advice (offered first in 
the passage) is given from the standpoint of the Christian’s 
basic relationship to God (outlined at the conclusion of the 
passage). 

The Corinthians are to avoid sexual looseness like a plague. 
The physical body was not made for sexual promiscuity but 
for God (6:13). It is the dwelling place of the Spirit of God 
(6:19). The Christians in Corinth are to suffer personal loss 
rather than damage the influence of the church by displaying 
strife in the pagan courts (6:1-8). In each case the basic prin- 
ciple justifying the specific advice is found in the injunction 
at the conclusion of chapter 6: “You are not your own; you’ve 
been bought with a price!” Therefore, in the actions of the 
body, as in every attitude or action, glorify God! 

The ultimate authority for ethical self-discipline is the 
supremacy of the will of God. 

Chapter 7 stands almost to itself. Its discussion of marriage 
must be studied in the light of the historical and cultural situa- 
tion which involved a widespread admiration of ascetic prac- 
tices.2 One must also take into account the note of intense 
~~ “Morris, p. 105. 
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urgency with which Paul anticipated the second coming of 
Christ (7:29-35). Finally, this passage must be correlated with 
chapter 11, in which Paul makes it plain that he regards mar- 
riage as normal for Christians (e.g. 11:11). 


Does chapter 7 reflect any theological foundation? Yes, 
for after his specific advice is given the apostle declares that 
each must live his life with the gifts that God has given him 
and in the conditions in which God has called him (7:17). After 
all, “the great thing is to obey the orders of Almighty God” 
(7:19, Phillips). Even above his own well-founded opinion and 
against any who would make celibacy—which he favored as 
expedient—a basic principle, Paul declares that the last answer 
for each man must be from God. The will of God is supreme. 


Chapters 8 through 10 are admirably summed up by Paul 
himself when he writes, “Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” (10:31). This 
is the ultimate motivation for the proper exercise of the free- 
dom which the grace of God provides the Christian. 


The Christian is free, but his freedom is the freedom of 
love which has its own kind of discipline. He will not, therefore, 
seek his own selfish welfare but the welfare of others (10:24) 
to the end that they might be saved (10:33). Paul boldly pre- 
sents himself as an example of one who gladly passed over 
his “rights” in order to wield even more influence over men 
(9:1-27). For the Corinthians who were in danger of selfishly 
converting their spiritual freedom into moral license he points 
out the judgments of God upon Israel’s spiritual adultery 
(10 :1-22). 


Self-discipline for the good of others—to the glory of God! 
This is the Christian’s calling. 


Chapters 11 through 14 include a discussion of those issues a 


which arose out of the public worship of the church at Corinth. 
The difficult passage concerning women’s headdress (11:1-16) 


involves local customs which are hard to determine and the | 


apostle’s personal opinions as well. Nevertheless, underlying 


the particulars is Paul’s evident concern that the actions of | 


women in relation to men and men in relation to Christ should 
always be such as to honor God (11:7, 12). The disgraceful 
conduct of the Corinthians in observing the Lord’s Supper is 
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to be made right by men who must remember that they are 
subject to the chastening of God (11:31-32). 


Paul’s analysis of the distribution and of the proper utiliza- 
tion of spiritual gifts (12:1-14:40) is set against the backdrop 
of the sovereign action of God. Men have different abilities 
because “God works through different men in different ways, 
but it is the same God Who achieves His purposes through 
them all’ (12:6, Phillips). Even more basic than the highest 
spiritual gifts is the capacity for a God-kind of love. This love 
is to be most desired and sought (chap. 13). The Corinthians 
are to strictly control the gift of speaking in tongues (an intense 
personal religious experience) and are to seek the gift of pro- 
claiming the message of God. This will enable them more effec- 
tively to achieve God’s redemptive purpose (14:22-25). 


The purpose of God is the redemption of men! In this he 
makes his glory known. 


In the great resurrection chapter Paul’s implicit assurance 
of the supremacy of God suddenly bursts into full vocal confi- 
dence. At the heart of the Christian gospel stands the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. And the resurrection of Christ is for Paul God’s 
decisive word in answer to man’s enemy, death. 


In prior discussions Paul has dealt with many of the spe- 
cific problems plaguing the Corinthians. Now, in chapter 15, 
he reminds them of the basic ingredients in the gospel (15:1-6). 
Christ died for. our sins according to the scripture, was buried, 
and was raised to life on the third day. Here is God’s final “yes” 
in reply to the “no” of sin and death. 


Although Paul lists the evidences for the resurrection of 
Jesus, he seems primarily concerned with making plain its 
significance. Evidently there were those in Corinth who ques- 
tioned the resurrection of those believers who died prior to 
Christ’s promised return (15:12 ff.). Paul is bluntly specific 
in his answer. If there is no life beyond the grave for the indi- 
vidual believer, then there was no actual resurrection of Christ 
from the dead. If there was no resurrection of Christ, there is 
no gospel—no good news (15:12-19). 


After his negative reasoning, Paul’s positive declaration 
of the fact of the resurrection takes on the tenor of a doxology 
(15:20-28). In the resurrection God has made Christ to be 
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King. And Christ, the King over “all rule and authority and 
power,” finds his fulfillment in being subject to God to the end 
that “God may be all in all.” 


Those who are still troubled by the details of just how God 
is able to provide individual bodily existence after the death 
and dissolution of the earthly body underestimate the power 
of God (15:35-56). By the use of several analogies Paul argues 
that God will “provide a body.” In his own way God will 
establish the believer in that personal existence which is the 
consummation of Christ’s resurrection victory over death. There- 
fore, as J. B. Phillips paraphrases it, “All thanks to God, then, 
Who gives us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ; for 
He has delivered us from the fear of death, the power of sin 
and the condemnation of the Law” (15:57). 


For Paul, the warp and woof of his every decision, his 
every action, was his fierce determination to do the will of the 
Lord God Almighty. In this Corinthian letter, one of his most 
practical in terms of the ethical application of the gospel of 
Christ, his awareness of the supremacy of God colors every 
word of counsel offered. 


The Lordship of Christ 


The supreme will of God is exercised through the lordship 
of Christ. Paul makes this quite clear. 


Saul of Tarsus, the Jewish rabbi, believed in one God, the 
sovereign ruler and judge of all the earth. In the name of his 
God he zealously persecuted the followers of the crucified Jesus 
—despised fanatics whom he considered weak and ignorant 
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men. But, in the very midst of his zealous activity Saul met F 
Jesus, the risen Lord of glory. On the Damascan road the Judge © 


of all the earth spoke to him. His God confronted him in 
person—a Person, Jesus Christ. 


Saul’s incredible religious energy met its supreme challenge. 
His great zeal found its adequate master. The exclusive Pharisee 
who had sought to please God by making others suffer there- 
after suffered joyfully in order that he might “by all means 
save some” (9:22). 


What made the difference? The lordship of Christ! 
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Years of personal fellowship with the risen Lord are behind 
Paul’s letter to Corinth. The apostolic greeting (1:1-3) is a 
greeting in the name of (on behalf of ) the Lord, Jesus Christ. 
The adjectival title “Lord” had by the time of Paul’s writing 
to Corinth become an integral part of the name. No longer is 
it Jesus of Nazareth only, nor even Jesus Christ. It is the Lord 
Jesus Christ (1:2, 7, 8, 10, ete.). For Paul, to be “called by the 
will of God” (1:1) was the same as being an apostle of Jesus 
Christ—‘‘one sent” by Christ (1:1, 17). 


The lordship of Christ is a kingly position earned through 
the blood, sweat, and tears of sacrifice. The Lord of glory is 
first the “Christ crucified.” He is the “power of God, and the 
wisdom of God” (1:24). In his name (person) men are cleansed, 
committed, and made right in the sight of God (1:30; 6:11). 
He is the only foundation for a God-related life (3:11). 


Paul, in his discussion of eating meat offered to idols, 
assumes the exclusive position of Jesus Christ in relation to God. 
“There is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him” (8:6). God the Father is the ultimate source 
of all things. Jesus Christ is the Lord, the agent through whom 
and by whom the Father works. In Paul’s practical exhortations 
at this point he sets Christ in the same category as that of God 
the Father, to whom all honor and glory is due (8:11-12; 10:31). 


There are, it is true, several references in First Corinthians 
which seem to indicate that for Paul Jesus Christ (the Son) 
is subordinate to God (the Father) (3:23; 11:3; 15:23-28). 
Two things must be remembered in the discussion of these pas- 
sages. In the first place, the early believers knew Jesus the 
man first. Even after they were convinced that the power of 
God was upon his life they did not attribute to him full equality 
with God. This tremendous understanding came slowly as the 
Spirit of God patiently led them into a recognition of the true 
nature of Jesus the Messiah. Second, we do not understand with 
detail the mystery of the triune nature of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. Any attempt to get the total biblical 
perspective and to work out a systematic statement of this 
central Christian belief must take into account the total context 
of Paul’s writing, to say nothing of the entire New Testament 
as well. 
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There is no question about the fact that in certain passages 
(3:23 and others) Paul emphasizes the fact that “God is all 


in all” (15:28). He alone is supreme. However, this does not | 


necessarily mean that Paul is exalting God the Father to the ¥ 
disparagement of God the Son, incarnate in Jesus the Christ. ~ 


To the contrary, what Paul is actually doing is exalting Christ. 
In 3:28, for instance, in the pyramid of importance which he 
outlines, Paul ascribes all reality to the agency of Christ, and 
“Christ is God’s.” In 15:22-28 the picture is similar. Christ 
is God’s agent through whom God’s ultimate purpose will be 
realized. This placing of Christ in such an exclusive position 
—next to God the Father himself—is no accident. Paul’s em- 
phasis is positive. 


The resurrection chapter (15) is climactic in more ways 
than one. It declares the supreme power of God. It places that 
power in the Person of Christ. He is at its very center. It is 
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Christ dying, Christ rising to life, and Christ coming again. © 
His cross, his resurrection, his coming—these comprise the 


good news. He is the gospel. 


Thanks be to God who gives us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ (15:57). 


The Stewardship of Redemption 
God is supreme! Christ is Lord! 


There is only one adequate human response. Joyful dedi- 
cation to the will of God by surrender to the lordship of Christ. 


Spiritual redemption involved a great price. That price was © 
worked out in the cross of Christ. Therefore, Paul reminds the 
Corinthians, ‘““You are not your own; you were bought with 
a price” (6:19-20). 


To be a Christian is to do the will of God. The magnitude 
of the divine demand may cause one to hesitate momentarily. 
But, the believer in Christ does not cringe nor quibble when, 
like Paul, he is “called by the will of God” (1:1). In fact, by 
the very nature of his relationship to God, he is not a redeemed 
man at all unless he has answered the divine supremacy by the 

submission of life itself in stewardship to God. 
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An emphasis upon man’s stewardship of his redemption 
is apparent throughout Paul’s treatment of the ethical problems 
which confronted the church at Corinth. He reminds them that 
they “are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints” (1:2). 
His appeal to unity is in “the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1:10). There is only one adequate foundation on which to seek 
harmony within this divided church: the lordship of Jesus 
Christ. Allegiance to men had divided the fellowship. Only a 
higher allegiance to Christ could unite it. 


The long and fruitful discussion in 1:13-4:21 presents the 
reasons why the strife and division at Corinth constituted a 
breakdown of the stewardship of redemption. It pleads for 
harmony on the basis of God’s redeeming grace in Christ Jesus. 
In summary Paul reminds the Corinthians, “Ye are Christ’s; 
and Christ is God’s (3:23). 


Let us so live, Paul urges, that when men evaluate the 
Christian they will be quick to see “ministers (servants) of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries (the salvation) of God” 
(4:1). The basic requisite in a steward—a trustee or manager 
—is that he “be found faithful” (4:2). On the basis of his own 
faithful service through great difficulty (4:4-16) Paul dares 
to insist that the Corinthians become imitators of him in the 
stewardship of redemption (4:16). 


The most forceful statement of the believer’s stewardship 
of life is found at the conclusion of the discussion of sexual 
immorality and legal strife in chapters 5 and 6. What? Have 
you forgotten that you are the dwelling place (sanctuary) of 
the Spirit of God? And this is because God has chosen you. 
Don’t you remember? You are not your own, but you’ve been 
bought with a price. When one remembers this—his redeemed 
status in the grace of God—there is but one adequate response: 
“therefore glorify God!” Paul commends this same principle 
as the basis for Christian conduct in connection with the prob- 
lem of eating meat offered to idols (8:1-10:33). A knowledge 
of the facts is essential and a consideration of the welfare of 
others is paramount, but the ultimate criterion for Christian 
decision and action is “the glory of God.” “Whether, therefore, 
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ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” 
(10:31). 


The Christian’s responsibility to glorify God is not limited 
to the individual response of praise and worship. No redeemed 
man is to be content with the satisfaction of personal religious 
experience. Paul makes this clear in his discussion of God’s 
spiritual gifts (chaps. 12-14). The Corinthians are to conduct 
their public worship so as to share the gospel with the unbeliever 
(chap. 14). This is the stewardship of redemption. 


What greater encouragement to faithful service can there 
be than the resurrection of Christ? After Paul’s thrilling dec- 
laration of the significance of the resurrection, he concludes 
with an appeal for Christian stewardship. At no point, not 
even in such a “theological” fact as the resurrection, is the 
Christian’s theology to be isolated from his conduct. Not as 
an afterthought but as a direct consequence of his resurrection 
discussion Paul urges, “And so, brothers of mine, stand firm! 
Let nothing move you as you busy yourselves in the Lord’s 
work. Be sure that nothing you do for Him is ever lost or ever 
wasted” (15:58, Phillips). 


This is theology in action: the stewardship of redemption! 


Summary 





First Corinthians is composed of excerpts from the “case | 
history file” of Paul the apostle. The problems of Christian | 


conduct with which he deals there are but representative of 
the hundreds of such instances in which he firmly but lovingly 
guided early Christian churches on their way. The letter is 


essentially ethical in its concerns. It includes discussions of the | 


everyday problems of ordinary first century Christians. How- 
ever, it is nourished by some very basic theological convictions: 


God is supreme; Christ is Lord; man is steward of the grace | 


of God.® 


°A discussion of Paul’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit would have been ~~ 


admissible in this article. It is through spiritual activity that the — a 


Pe 


God “brings home to man” the lordship of the reigning Christ. 
2:10-16; chaps. 12 and 14). 
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In Paul’s ministry there was no separation of theology, 
ethics, and evangelism. First Corinthians is a splendid example 
of this fact. Here is theology demanding right Christian con- 
duct, breathing warmhearted zeal for the salvation of all men. 
Here is theology in action. 


What message does the theology of First Corinthians have 
for us today? 


The temptation to develop supreme allegiance to human 
leadership is constant within Christendom. Party strife and 
division still haunt the churches of Christ. Loyalty to church 
leaders, to institutions, to denominational organizations is a 
wholesome and necessary factor in modern Christian service. 
However, the subtle temptation to “glory” in leadership or in 
organizational achievement instead of in the lordship of Christ 
to the glory of God is today’s problem also. To us, therefore, 
as to the Corinthians, Paul declares, “Let no man glory in men” 
(or their achievements) (3:21). But, “He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord” (1:31). 


Conscious, deliberate lifting up (“glorying’) of the Lord 
Jesus Christ above all human activity in his name will not 
depreciate or hinder that human endeavor. The preacher, the 
church, the institution, the denomination who “glories” first, 
last, and always in Jesus Christ will never be a less effective 
preacher or organization because of less pride in self and more 
in the cross of Christ! 


Organized endeavor within American Christianity, par- 
ticularly that of Southern Baptists, is in need of the theology 
of First Corinthians. We need to be reminded of “the low estate” 
in which we were called. We should ponder long chapter 4, 
verse 7, “For who maketh thee to difter from another? and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? now if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 
Let us read again chapter 3, verse 11, “For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


What of our stewardship of redemption? 


Are we arbitrarily—perhaps conveniently—isolating our 
theology from its proper application in every area of Christian 
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living? Are we ready to suffer all things with all men that we 
might win some? 


Yes, through Paul’s ancient letter to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians God speaks to us today. 


God is still supreme! His will shall be done. Jesus Christ is 
Lord! In him the will of God is worked out. We are redeemed 
men—bought with a price. Therefore, whatever we do, we must 
do all to the glory of God. 


We need a theology in action! 
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at we . . . . . 
Preaching Values in First Corinthians 

vhris- Andrew W. Blackwood 

ist is The state of the times today calls for a number of ethical 

pemed sermons every year. The time of year ought to depend on the 

must minister’s program. Personally, I did such preaching during the 


months following Easter. In the harvest season (winter) we 
received more new members than at any other time. Then we 
needed to teach them what to believe and how to live. I did such 
ethical preaching one year at the morning service and the next 
year in the evening. I soon verified the statement of a strong 
English divine that a dozen consecutive sermons by a pastor of 
average ability would do more good than that many brilliant 
discourses by a succession of imported preachers. 


The plan here calls for preaching one’s way here and there 
through the noblest book ever written about Christian ethics. 
Before a man dares to do this, he ought to live with First Co- 
rinthians devotionally and otherwise until he knows it as well 
as any book in the Bible. Both as a whole and by paragraphs 
he should work his way through the epistle. He will need two 
or three standard exegetical commentaries. Personally, I like 
best the one by G. G. Findlay in The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment and the one by H. L. Goudge (based on English) in the 
Westminster Commentaries (Britain). After these preliminary 
studies, a man’s files should contain the salient facts about each 
paragraph of this difficult epistle. 


In what follows I attach a good deal of importance to the 
title of the course—not a formal series to be announced as such 
—and to the topic of each sermon. Each time the Bible materials 
will come from a paragraph. Unless a man uses an accurate 
topic to unify the discourse, the “interpreter” may ramble and 
start along a number of trails that he has no time to follow. In 
other words, a preacher who wishes to be clear, interesting, 
and helpful must practice “the fine art of omission.” So let us 
think about these sermons, each of them simple, kind, and non- 
controversial. This is what W. E. Sangster of London calls 
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popular “teaching-preaching.” The reader is encouraged to read 
this article with his Bible open to First Corinthians. 


1. “How to Be Christian Today in Fort Worth.” In a rural 
church, substitute “Community” (context: 1 Cor. 1:1-25; text, 
1:2-3). The sermon should consist of a lively introduction to 
this letter about the way believers ought to behave in a worldly 
city or community. Somehow I should stress three things, with- 
out calling attention to the fact that the three show the ethical 
teachings of this “letter to a young city church.” First, the 
present-day sins of our church people; second, their moral prob- 
lems; third, their Christian ideals (chaps. 1-6, 7-11, 12-16). 


In a survey sermon such as this first one a man has to 
select and omit in order to heighten and illuminate. The idea 
is to preach mainly in present tenses, not to make a post-mortem 
dissection. This book is not dead or dying. A man singles out 
from the inspired letter the sins, the problems (relating to 
things questionable), and the ideals most needed for Christians 
in the home community today. Toward the end of the sermon 
he explains that during the coming weeks he will at this service 
be preaching from the best book ever written about how to be 
Christian here today, and that the lay friends will help him 
and themselves far more when (not if) they read this letter in 
their homes, going through it again and again. Each week the 
bulletin will indicate two or three chapters for special reading, 
in this instance chapters 1-2. 


2. With each sermon repeat the main title—“How to Be 
Christian in Fort Worth Today”—and then state the title of 
the next message. For the second message one may use “The 
Sin of Church Divisions” (1:10). After a brief introduction 
in terms of Christ and the hearer today, the sermon may bring 
out what the Apostle puts first (the most important place in 
a sermon) and often stresses throughout his searching epistle: 
the ideal of unity in the Lord Jesus. (Too often in our moral 
essays we fail to make clear that every Christian duty grows 
out of a Bible doctrine). Then in sharp contrast show the folly 
and the shame of putting human beings, even the noblest of 
ministers, in the place of authority that belongs only to Christ. 
Instead of turning aside to preach about the sins of the Catholic 
hierarchy, why not preach to the Baptist people in the pews? 
In this letter the Apostle addressed the church folk at Corinth. 
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The remedy for the sin of church schism appears in this 
paragraph (1:10-17) and throughout the epistle. In a way dif- 
ferent from that in the beginning of this second sermon an 
interpreter shows “the expulsive power of a new affection” 
which centers in the Christ of the Cross. People who love him 
supremely love each other largely. They are united, not like 
fish frozen solid in a pond, but like the saints of God in heaven. 
In this sort of pulpit work a minister often engages in pre- 
ventive medicine. As Phillips Brooks used to declare in worldly 
Boston, the best way to deal with a church quarrel is to prevent 
it. In order to do so preach Christ, but not without constant 
reference to how he wishes Christians to live now in the home 
city or community. 


3. “Living in the Light of the Cross” (2:2). The stress 
this time falls on how to live in the light of the Cross, here and 
now. I stress doing so in our worship, in our beliefs, and in our 
everyday service. In my pastoral experience I learned that I 
could accomplish far more in the way of moral betterment by 
holding up the Cross, practically, then by hammering away at 
local sins. Instead of roaming all over the Bible for materials 
with which to attack sin, I secured them for a time from First 
Corinthians. Thus, indirectly I was encouraging my lay friends 
to read the Bible intelligently, as it was written, one book at 
a time, and as a rule, for a specific purpose. 


4. In a rural community, “Every Christian a Farmer for 
God” (3:6). In order to preach this way a man needs to know 
the difference between sowing wheat and planting corn, but he 
need not try to transmit secondhand lessons in scientific agri- 
culture. In Paul’s epistles he relied largely on appeals to imagina- 
tion. In a good book, The Metaphors of St. Paul, scholarly J. S. 
Howson shows that the Apostle preached often in terms of what 
most interested the men in church: agriculture, athletics, army 
life, and architecture. When the interpreter preached, the hearer 
could translate the figure into fact as it concerned himself in 
relation to Jesus Christ. 


In our part of the world many city dwellers have come 
from the country, and others are moving back that way. They 
easily grasp and appreciate Bible preaching that enables them 
to see what the dominie tells about the ways of God in terms of 
the vast outdoors. But their ethical needs have far more to do 
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with their city and its sins. In Fort Worth today, as in Corinth 
of old, laymen need to hear about “Every Christian a Builder 
for God” (3:10). Here the idea calls for something about “every 
man’s life a plan of God”: the call for a sure foundation, the 
choice of first-class materials, and the need of being a trained 
workman. 


For illustrative material read at the town library in Harp- 
ers Magazine for February, 1960, an able article, “A Good House 
Nowadays Is Hard to Find.” Here the stress falls on poor de- 
sign, cheap materials, flimsy structure, and careless workman- 
ship. 

5. “Religion for a Man’s Body” (6:19). Here let me ride 
one of my few hobbies. (Another is to use President John R. 
Sampey’s idea, not copyrighted, of cooperative preaching, by 
getting people to read the Bible passage in advance of the ser- 
mon). In young manhood and in late middle age, I suffered 
twice from nervous breakdown. Now I feel better physically 
than I did fifty years ago. In a sermon I should not thus refer 
directly to myself. I should try to do what Paul suggested in 
this chapter, though he too might have had a long personal 
“organ recital.” He stressed the truth that the body—one body 
—comes as a wonderful gift from God; that the best of bodies 
may be abused by God’s custodian, who would not think of deal- 
ing so with his automobile; and that the sadly abused body may 
be redeemed by the blood of Him who in the flesh once died to 
set us free from sin, both in body and in soul. For a dollar, and 
cheap at the price, order and use as a guide in study a paper- 
bound treatise in New Testament theology by J. A. T. Robertson, 
The Body (London: 8.C.M. Press, 1953). 


After a recent sermon on care for our bodies I had un- 
expected repercussions. More than one hearer went the next day 
to get a checkup by an expert in internal medicine. One elder 
even enrolled in a clinic, where specialists kept him busy with 
tests for the better part of a week. They found him “sound in 
mind and limb” and sent him a bill for $185.00. Facetiously he 
told me he was going to demand that I pay the clinic this amount. 
If the bill ever comes, I must face a few ethical problems: Should 
I for once in my life request a ministeral discount? Can I in 
honor deduct the amount from my income tax under the head- — 
ing of “professional expense”? Can I count the payment asa 
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slice out of my tithe? We ministers often talk as though life 
today had few ethical problems. 


6. “A Christian Declaration of Dependence” (8:13, R.S.V.). 
This passage is hard to interpret, and the sermon is hard to 
prepare. It runs counter to all our ordinary ways of thinking 
and living. Also, it has to do with things neither right nor 
wrong. To do them may involve no sin; to refrain from doing 
them may lead to no evil. So it seems that somewhere between 
Christian ideals and pagan sins there is a sort of neutral ground 
where a man has to use a sliding scale about his ethical conduct. 
Now let us turn to the Apostle. He deals here with a strong 
man’s meat, which means Christian liberty to enjoy all the good 
things of God, even though these things have just been used 
by others in ways far from Christian. 


I once knew a pastor who quit playing golf on a course near 
his home at a year’s cost of $10.00. For him an hour or two on 
the green Monday morning was the surest way to clear his 
brain after a hard week’s work. But he found that his elders 
felt he should not engage in a game that most of the church 
members could not afford. At last, climactically, the trail leads 
up to a strong man’s declaration of dependence. This means 
a Christian gladly gives up anything that would lead a weaker 
believer to do what he thinks to be wrong. If he thinks some- 
thing to be wrong, for him it is wrong. The value here comes 
in part from giving up gladly, not grudgingly. What else is the 
meaning of Christian self-denial (see Luke 9:23)? In Sermons 
on Living Subjects, by Horace Bushnell, see “Free to [Worldly] 
Amusements, and Too Free to Want Them” (1 Cor. 10:27). 


7. “The Christian as a Spiritual Athlete” (9:25). Here I 
think of R. J. (“Jackie”) Robinson, a famous college athlete, 
now doing noble work at the First Baptist Church in Augusta, 
Georgia. During the year when he honored me by attending my 
graduate classes, one of his classmates wrote for print an article 
on “Paul, Our Pattern for Preaching to a Sports-Minded Public.” 
In former years Raymond I. Lindquist used to delight many 
of us with his sermons at Orange, N. J. He became known be- 
cause he attracted hosts of young people, as well as boys and 
girls, with their grandparents. A ministerial observer tried to 
account for the young pastor’s appeal apart from his charm of 
personality. “He preaches more about Jesus than any other 
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minister I have ever heard. He also follows a kind of sports- 
man’s church year. Whatever the season, he draws local color 
from the game that currently appeals to strong men. You know, 
when these men come to church, women and girls do not remain 
at home.” On the other hand, when a “sissy” preaches pink tea 
sermonettes devoid of ethics, strong men give the church “absent 
treatment.” 


In the text the Apostle teaches every believer to look on 
life as a race, with a course laid out by Him who as a long 
distance runner set his face like a flint (Isa. 50:7c) going up 
to Jerusalem, there to die. Once Alexander Maclaren preached 
from Luke 9:51, “Christ Hastening to the Cross” (Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, 3rd series, pp. 189-204). The idea here 
is to set forth the Gospel in terms of strength, courage, and 
endurance, thus appealing to the best in human beings. In the 
Christian race Paul stresses the need of self-control and the 
glory of the prize. In other words, to be a child of God can 
never seem as effortless as a game of checkers or of table tennis. 


8. “What to Do When You Are Tempted” (10:13). A wise 
minister preaches often about temptation, each time from a 
different text in its setting. Instead of conducting a sort of 
Cook’s Tour through Holy Writ, repeating without interpreta- 
tion one golden text after another, he settles down in one garden 
spot of Holy Writ. There he finds all the biblical material he 
needs, and more than he can use, in preparing a meal for 
hungry souls. The hearers today know all about temptation 


except how to deal with it so as not to suffer defeat and shame. 
In one of the better books of its kind, The Mystery of Preaching ~ 


(1924), James Black of Edinburgh tells how he gave up “the 
young man’s large way” of dealing with a subject biblically. 


After a few months of discursive efforts he felt that he had ~ 


exhausted all available truth, and he knew that he had exhausted 


himself, as well as some of the hearers. Then he made “a re- bs 
markable discovery,” which has influenced the writer of the © 


present article. 


If I were only content to preach from a definite text or 
passage, with its own definite aspect, I could preach 
on temptation this morning, and temptation the next 
[Sabbath] morning, and temptation the third morning. 
For I discovered that if I stuck to my passage, and 
dealt with the phase of truth enshrined in it, I could 
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take a dozen texts on temptation, and yet be fresh on 
each of them. In attempting to crush a whole subject 
into one sermon, I was only attempting the impossible, 
spoiling the subject by unnatural compression, dazing 
the hearers, and ruining my own peace and nerves.! 


The text in hand differs from all the others in the Bible. 
This one bids the believer anticipate temptation and look to God 
for the way of escape. In Old Testament times young Joseph 
did so, and young folk today need like courage to flee. They also 
need to know that God makes a trusting soul powerful enough 
to stand strong under any temptation. An engineer like the 
Roebling father and son can make plans for a suspension bridge 
strong enough to bear any conceivable weight. Their Brooklyn 
Bridge has stood since 1883. The God who made the engineer 
and gave him wisdom can now supply all needed spiritual 
strength. This is one of the most helpful texts in the present 
epistle. The words sound best from the lips of a person who 
loves young folk and expects every one of them to stand strong 
in the power of God. 


9. “Being Christian in Ordinary Affairs” (10:31). Strange 
as it may seem, it often proves easier to stand up as a Christian 
in an hour of crisis than in long stretches of dull, drab routine. 
Partly for this reason the Apostle devotes much of this letter 
to ordinary affairs during long, pale, gray days. Here he speaks 
of two main ideals, closely intertwined. The text would have 
delighted Frederick W. Robertson, with his preference for the 
two-point sermon and its “contrasting truths.” First, a man’s 
religion ought to include all of his life. Naturally his daily 
existence consists mainly of things far from spectacular. From 
week to week, what a man does at the table, when he drinks, 
and while abed goes far to reveal the extent of his likeness to 
our Lord. 


Again, being a Christian here means living for God’s glory. 
According to the Presbyterian Shorter Catechism, “Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.” The enjoyment 
of the Lord begins when a person is born again and normally 
increases with each passing day. A believer delights to do the 
Father’s will in things both large and small. The motive is to 
please him. The principle is to follow his will as revealed in the 


James Black, The Mystery of Preaching (New York: Fleming H. 


Revell Co., 1924), pp. 152-53. 
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Book through prayer. The end is to live for his glory (Matt. 
5:16). This sort of person enjoys the religion that other men 
strive only to endure. 


10. “The Sermon on the Supper” (11:26). In the Greek New 
Testament the word here translated “show” or “proclaim” 
usually refers to what we term “preaching.” In our text the 
word refers to a message that comes through symbolic action 
more than by words. However we may differ about details con- 
cerning this blessed ordinance, we all ought to agree that it is 
an “action sermon” about Christ as Redeemer: his death on the 
Cross; his death for our sins; and his death as the ground of 
our hope for salvation. In all the writings of the Apostles the 
“centrality of the Cross” is the mightiest of all motives for 
Christlike character and service. And yet ofttimes the obser- 
vance of this ordinance calls for not a single or a spoken word 
about the Lamb of God as the appointed Sacrifice for the sins 
of those who observe the ordinance. 


11. “The Church as the Body of Christ” (12:27). Here 
again the Apostle appeals to imagination, the noblest power of 
a twice-born person. In writing to Grecian folk at a time when 
they almost adored the human body, Paul used this figure to 
stress the unity of the church in Christ and the diversity of 
its members, both in their aptitudes and their ministries. Some 
of us wonder about the widsom of much that now goes under 
the name of “ecumenical Christianity,” as though the Lord wish- 
ed us to reduce religion to the lowest common denominator, so 
that we may become one in name and home with persons who 


do not profess to believe in the deity of Christ and the necessity ~ 
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of his atoning death. But surely all of us who love the Lord hail | 


with delight every token that those who share him have become 


more nearly one in loyalty to him and in love for each other. | 


Meanwhile, the text in its setting holds up a lofty ideal for the 
local church and for every member of it as the body of Christ. 


12. “The Supremacy of Christian Love” (13:13). Often a Y 


wise minister turns to some portion of this golden chapter for ~ 
a heart-warming message. At least once in a pastorate a man © 
does well to deal with the chapter as a whole. Ever since the | 
appearance of Henry Drummond’s sermon-essay, The Greatest | 


Thing in the World, I have looked on this chapter as the best 
in all scripture for a Christian young man or woman to know 
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by heart and to use as a guiding star through all the years to 
come. What then does it say? At least three things: 


I. The Supremacy of Love by Contrast (vv. 1-3). Here the 
Apostle contrasts Christian love (agape) with five other things 
that people in Corinth counted great, and that we ought to count 
good. Today we could list other things equally good when used 
aright. If we put into one side of a scale all the good gifts of 
God on earth apart from Christian love, on the other side of 
the scale Christian love would outweigh them all. Think of 
them! In Paul’s time, he had possessed all five: the gift of pub- 
lic speaking, sacred learning, mighty faith, generous “sharing,” 
and Christian martyrdom. In our secular time, we think more 
about these five: money, power, pleasure, culture, and health 
(long life). 


II. The Supremacy of Love in Itself (vv. 4-8a). Here the 
Apostle does not attempt to define love. At its utmost height 
love means God, and no one can define him. To define means to 
set limits, and he is infinite. But the inspired master of words 
here describes love by showing the way it works. Each of his 
sixteen marks would lead to a sermon. Here we can only gather 
them all together in a few bundles. In a reverent paraphrase, 
love here means being like the Lord Christ on his way to the 
Cross: “Jesus suffered long, and was kind; He did not envy, 
and He did not boast. . . . The love of the Lord Jesus never 
has failed.”” Thank God it never can fail. For much the same 
reason, love means being a worthy member of Christ’s church. 
It also means being a church leader, such as the Apostle Paul, 
or my own hero, George W. Truett. 


III. The Supremacy of Love in Its Permanence (vv. 8-13). 
Christian love endures. It lasts. Those other things do not. Not a 
one of them will endure and increase throughout eternity, when 
“love divine, all loves excelling” will come into the fulness of 
its glory in God. According to a suggestion in the closing verses 
here, love lasts from babyhood over into adult years, from the 
day of a maiden’s marriage over to the day when she becomes 
a great-grandmother, and from her old age over into eternity. 
For this reason many of us feel with Browning that Christian 
youth is good, and middle age ought to be better, but the best 
of life comes toward the end, which ought to be only a sort of 
portal into the ideal world where we shall live and serve in the 
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light and life and love of the Triune God and of the spirits of 
just men and women made perfect through the love of Christ. 
If we had more pulpit work of the right sort about what lies 
beyond this earth we might have less concern about the world- 
liness and the sins of the home church. According to the Apostle 
of Love, in writing about the blessed future, “He that hath this 
hope in him [God in Christ] purifieth himself, even as he 
[God] is pure” (1 John 3:3). 


13. “The Wonder of the Heavenly Harvest” (15:20, or 23). 
Here again the Apostle’s words mean much to everyone whose 
eyes the Lord has opened to see the wonders of the unseen 
world. Sometimes laymen ask why the minister seldom preaches 
about such a supreme passage in Holy Writ. They may not 
know that he hesitates to translate these exalted visions of truth 
and glory into commonplace terminology of sermonic prose. On 
the other hand, he should trust God to take his human best and 
transmute it into a message that no angel could bring so surely 
to the hearts of those who love the Lord’s local interpreter. 


As every reader knows, in the Holy Land barley harvest 
comes about Easter time. In this happiest season of all the year 
the Hebrew farmer took into the Temple the first and best sheaf 
of ripening grain. This he gave to the Lord as a token that all 
the rest of the ingathering came from him and would be used 
for his glory. From this voint of view the inspired author deals 
with the Resurrection of Christ as the beginning of the heavenly 
harvest. Paul likewise tells about the resurrection of the be- 
liever’s body. But in preaching to good people not yet “theo- 
logically minded” a pastor should thank God if in one sermon 
he can get every one of them to behold the wonder of Christ’s 
Resurrection. What a miracle of grace and glory! 


At Easter when I was a pastor I once attempted in less 
than thirty minutes to deal with both parts of this text (v. 23). 
Now I should content myself with a morning sermon about the 
Resurrection of our Lord, and at night I should deal with the 
resurrection of the believer in terms of the heavenly harvest 
brought to its completion. But why should a New Testament 
interpreter content himself with preaching such messages only 
this one Lord’s Day in the year? Does not the First Day of 
every week call for rejoicing in the most wondrous of all bibli- 
cal miracles? Just as the death of Christ calls for messages 
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throughout the year, so does the related truth of the Resurrec- 
tion. In either case, golden texts abound. As for the Resurrection, 
a man could preach about it again and again without ever being 
able to deal with all the facets of heavenly light from the 
supreme chapter about the wonder of the heavenly harvest. 


14. “The Resurrection of the Body” (15:44). If feasible in 
the local church, after an Easter hymn and just before the 
sermon, I should have the people rise and repeat in unison the 
Apostles’ Creed. After I announced the text I should again 
repeat this one clause, “I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” As a rule, I think the less a man says about himself in 
the pulpit and the more about Christ, the better for the people. 
But “never do anything all the time.” Without apology I should 
say frankly: “Once I did not believe in the resurrection of the 
body. I suppose that I believed in the resurrection of the soul. 
Then I awoke to a fact: the soul of a believer does not die. When 
I declined to believe in the resurrection of the body I could 
believe only in the Bible truth of immortality. That too now 
brings me joy and hope, but not nearly so much as the loftier 


and more practical truth, the resurrection of the believer’s body.” 
Some other time I should preach about the hereafter as it con- 
cerns the unbeliever, both soul and body. Good pastoral preach- 
ing is specific. One large truth in each sermon, and only one. 


In a difficult message of this kind a man does well to at- 
tempt only two things, but not under these headings, which 
might repel, where they should attract. First, what does this 
doctrine mean? Second, what difference should this truth make 
to each of you now in Fort Worth? The Apostle shows that the 
resurrection of your body will be as that of your Lord, which 
was spiritual rather than material. In heaven there will be no 
need of glands and muscles and nerves. In a sense it will be 
the “same” body, doubtless with the same voice, which your 
loved ones will recognize at once. In a much higher sense, not 
the “same” body, for then you will have “such full-grown ener- 
gies as suit the purpose of heaven.” 


As for the ethical value of this truth, what a powerful 
motive it affords for Christian living here and now! The man 
who accepts this truth about his body as a wonderful gift of 
God does his utmost to keep it as clean as an oldtime temple. 
This means constant self-control in matters of purity, temper- 
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ance, and indulgence of food. It means too that a person will 
grow old gracefully, without repining, and that after he has 
used his body to the utmost in the service of the King, he will 
at the end face the future unafraid, thanking God that he can 
rejoice in the resurrection of the body. 


“Resurrection Power for Daily Living” 
the close of his exalted chapter the Apostle comes down more 
nearly to the prosaic level where most of us live. If only for 
variety, the resulting sermon may assume a textual form. Really 
it matters little what shape a message assumes, if it enables 
the hearer to see and know, to feel and act, as the Lord desires 
in the light of this written word. Here the text calls on believers 
to lay hold of resurrection power for Christian belief, for Chris- 
tian character, and for Christian service. Stedfast in belief, 
unmovable in character, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord! All so simple! Yes, but not one lay hearer in ten has 
figured out what these words mean. As Lord Morley said about 
Gladstone’s famous budget speeches, much of the best preaching 
on earth consists in “the noble and imaginative use of the com- 
monplace.” 


16. “A Christian as God’s Trustee” (16:2). In terms of 
today, the trustee of a church or a first-class college is some- 
body. As a rule, a steward is not. On an ocean liner or even on 
an airplane a person of the latter sort has no authority or 
power of independent action. Alas, such words have a way of 
changing their meaning. But God can guide in using such a 
term as trustee, where the Bible speaks of a steward. In that 
day a steward was a man of importance. Here in the practical 
application of the Resurrection truth the Apostle is saying, in 
“The Lord has highly honored each of you as an | 


(15:58). At 
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heir of the life everlasting, which in the believer has already 2 


begun, but only to a slight degree. Before you enter into your 
heavenly inheritance he wishes you to serve as his trustee, with 
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authority to manage and use all the things he has committed | : 


to your care.’ 


Here the Apostle does not teach what often appears else be 


where in Holy Writ: the will of God about the making of money |~ 


pas 


and the keeping of money, as well as the things that money y 
can buy. If only to develop love for “the things that money 


cannot buy” God wishes each of his chosen trustees to distribute 
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the Lord’s money in ways that everyone knows, but not every- 
one accepts in fulness and obeys with alacrity. Just as Augus- 
tine prayed about something else before he gave himself out- 
and-out to God, many a church member now feels like saying, 
“Lord, make me one of thy good and faithful trustees, but not 
yet.” 


What then does the Lord require of his trustees in the way 
of giving through the home church? He expects this honored 
and trusted agent to give practically, proportionately, pror.ptly, 
and progressively. If any man does all this, gladly and well, 
out of gratitude for what God has done to him through the 
crucified and risen Lord, this man keeps growing more and 
more like the self-giving Christ. Thus at last we come to the 
place from which we started in our quest for light on “How to 
Be Christian Today in Fort Worth,” or out on the farm at 
Cream Ridge. 


No one would preach consecutively on all these subjects. 
Each pastor ought rather to single out from this practical epistle 
the portions that will most surely enable him to meet the needs 
of the people in the home church just now. He will do his part 
most surely if he knows the epistle well and prizes it highly 
before he begins to prepare any of these sermons. During these 
weeks of direct preparation he will find that any one message 
comes with more assurance because he has “mastered” the 
entire book. As for the people, if he gets them interested through 
the opening sermon, he can guide them in reading this Bible 
book, preferably again and again. Later he will hear from many 
of them that never in their Christian lives have they received 
so much guidance and help—not from his sermons but from 


reading God’s Book in the spirit of prayer and of holy expecta- 
tion. 


Now for a parting word to a young reader. As an older 
man let me echo the message of an Apostle no longer young: 
“I wish above all things that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health, even as thy soul prospers” (3 John 2). Under God, on 
what does the health of a young minister’s soul depend? Unless 
you ought to undergo some kind of major soul surgery, you can 
keep spiritually well and strong, and continue yearly to grow 
more like your Lord, if you have daily abundance of spiritual 
food, fresh air with sunshine, and spiritual exercise. Without 
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pausing now to think about the atmosphere of prayer and the 
opportunity to use all your spiritual muscles in doing the will 
of God, gladly and well, remember that your soul needs daily 
the sort of food that you can find only in the scriptures (2 Tim. 
3:15-17). 


Remember too that if you wish to keep the souls of God’s 
people well and strong, so that they will continue to grow in 
knowledge and in grace, you should feed them from the Book. 
If you find that some of them suffer from spiritual anemia, 
like that of many “saints” in Corinth (11:30), you can bring 
the sick souls into health and strength by feeding them skill- 
fully, first with the milk of the Word, and later with the strong 
meat. But be sure that you make it seem inviting. Many of our 
“expository sermons” have been served in a way much like that 
of keepers who feed pure meat to raging tigers down at the 
zoo. Dear young friend, learn how to preach! You will if you 
already know what to preach, and why, and if you know the 
people, so as to love them more and more. Then you will keep 
on working as though everything depended on you. Down in 
your heart you know that the wisdom, the power, and the glory 
all come from God, and that only your best pulpit work can 
begin to be good enough to feed God’s people, especially the 
dear little boys and girls. 
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aa A New Understanding of Pastoral Care 
Tim. Franklin M. Segler 
z0d's Perhaps there has never been an era in history when man 
i was more concerned with self-understanding that he is in our 
300k, contemporary period. This concern with the self is often per- 
a verted by an ego-motivation which may lead to despair unless 
aan it is rescued by a purpose for living. 
call Viktor Frankl, eminent Viennese psychiatrist, speaks of 
f our this era of anxiety as a collective neurosis. He says that the 
. that pathological spirit of our time is a mental epidemic which may 
t the be traced back to man’s fear of responsibility and his escape 
F you from freedom.” 
w the The medical profession tell us that more than fifty per cent 
keep of the persons seeking hospitalization have some form of mental 
vn in disturbance and that much physical illness is caused, in part at 
glory least, by mental and spiritual conflicts of the inner man. These 
k can facts add to the importance of the care of souls in the modern 
y the pastor’s ministry. 


Pastoral care is the Christian ministry to persons in inter- 
personal relationships, with a view to aiding individuals in 
understanding their needs, and in discovering worthwhile solu- 
tions to their needs by means of all the valid resources avail- 
able.* An effort is here made to delineate more clearly the 
significance and meaning of pastoral care in the church’s 
ministry today. 


I. A Ministry of Shepherding 


In the first place, the care of souls is grounded in the great 
historic role of shepherding. McNeill shows that the care of 
souls has been at the heart of the religious ministry from 
ancient times, not only in the Hebrew-Christian tradition but 


*Paul Elmen, The Restoration of Meaning to Contemporary Life 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1958), p. 26. 

*The Doctor and the Soul (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935), p. xvii. 

F ‘For a part of this definition I am indebted to Paul Johnson, The 

_ Psychology of Pastoral Care (New York: Abingdon Press, 1953), p. 24.. 
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in other historic religions also. Even the Greek philosophers 
were concerned with the inner life of man. The prophets of 
Israel spoke of the true shepherds and the false shepherds of 
God’s people. One of the favorite psalms portrays the Lord as 
the shepherd of the individual who cares for his every need 
(Ps. 23). 

Perhaps the favorite symbol of Jesus’ ministry is that of 
the shepherd who loves the sheep and cares for them. He said, 
“TI am the good shepherd” (John 10:11), as over against the 
false shepherds or hirelings. The term poimen (shepherd), 
translated “pastor,” is one of the terms applied to leaders in 
the New Testament church (Eph. 4:11). Peter refers to Jesus 
as the “bishop and shepherd of our souls” (1 Pet. 2:35). The 
author of Hebrews speaks of “our Lord Jesus, that great shep- 
herd of the sheep” (Heb. 13:20). 

Throughout the history of the church, the term pastor or 
shepherd has been one of the favorite symbols by which the 
church has designated its ministers. For example, Gregory the 
Great (590-604) wrote Pastoral Rule; Richard Baxter (1656), 
The Reformed Pastor; and Alexandre Vinet (1853), Pastoral © 
Theology. A great deal of contemporary literature gives renewed ~ 
emphasis to the shepherding role.5 a 

The work of sheperding is a divinely ordained vocation. | 
Within the area of God’s call to every Christian concerning the 
stewardship of life, there is the unique call to the pastoral 
ministry. The church as a unique fellowship stands in need of 
this unique ministry. Even though all members or believers are 
priests unto God, they need the guidance of an undershepherd 
in the performance of their ministry. The church as koinonia 
and as institution functions on the human plane and therefore ~ 
depends upon human leadership in fulfilling its divinely ordain- © 
ed ministry. The pastor indeed performs a symbolic role. He 
is a representative of God, a reminder of Jesus Christ, an 
instrument of the Holy Spirit, and a representative of a specific ~ 
church.® 


‘John T. McNeill, A History of the Cure of Souls (New York: Harper © 
and Brothers, 1951). é 

5See Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology and The Christian © 
Shepherd (New York: Abingdon Press, 1959); Wayne Oates, The Chris- © 
tian Pastor (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951); Paul Rowntree 
in The Pastoral Calling (London: The Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd, 7 
1 . f 
“Oates, pp. 26 ff. 
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hers The care of souls is a person-centered ministry. This is 
s of | another way of saying that the pastor is primarily concerned 
s of \ with the dignity and worth of the human person. His mission 
das _ is always a mission to persons and not merely a statistical 
need | objective. In every face-to-face meeting with his fellow man he 
is confronted with a person of infinite value who has needs and 
1t of |. _— potentialities unique to himself. Every individual is worthy of 
said, ‘the pastor’s ministry, for there is “no respect of persons with 
- the © God.” Within the Christian community stands the pastor, avail- 
erd), able to offer guidance and support according to the need of 
rs in | ‘each person in the community. 
Jesus 


The care of souls is agape-motivated. Christian shepherd- 


The ing grows out of the agape experience of repentance and for- 
shep- giveness. Only one who has experienced the cross as God’s 

' loving judgment can enter into the sorrows of his fellow man 
or OF | with any depth of understanding. This ontological insight is 
nh the | — suggested by Paul Tillich in his Love, Power and Justice.’ In 
y the  _— the Christian sense there is no such thing as genuine power 


656), apart from love and justice. Christian love is more than a 


storal — = sympathetic response to an emotional situation; it is a realistic 
lewed | = and responsible acceptance of suffering and evil as a part of 

_ _ life’s cross-experience. Because the pastor has understood God’s 
ation. loving judgment and has accepted it, he has died to self and 
ig the § as aconsequence has received agape as a part of his own nature. 
— . The doctrine of suffering love is basic to the care of souls. 
rs are | There is an element of vicarious burden-bearing involved in 
pherd ~ the shepherding task. Love produces compassion and concern 
inonia | _— for suffering humanity. Paul exhorted, “Bear ye one another’s 
refore ~ burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. 6:2). The answer 
rdain- _ +‘ to suffering is found in the cross.* As Karl Barth reminds us, 


le. He when man accepts forgiveness in Christ he sees himself also 
st, an | “as dead” because of Christ’s death on the cross.® Hiltner cor- 
pecific | rectly asserts that we human beings can never express agape 





in the “full Christian sense,” but we can in a real sense express 
Harper | the love of God in which we share. 
hristion oe "New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
, Chrie | ‘See Wayne Oates, Anxiety in Christian Experience (Philadelphia: 
owntres Westminster Press, 1955), Chapter 7. 


33, Ltd, acne in Outline (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959), 


“The Christian Shepherd, p. 34. 
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II. Vitally Related to Theology and Psychology 


Pastoral care looks to all the basic disciplines of theology 
and psychology for its resources. It is not limited to a specialized 
area but functions in an integrated way out of the pastor’s 
total background of training and experience.'! For example, the 
pastor is dependent upon the Bible for certain absolutes by 
which man’s life is governed. Apart from God’s special revela- 
tion the mysteries concerning the personhood of man can never 
be clarified. Man can understand himself only in relation to 
God and to his fellow man." Biblical truth is concerned with 
personal relationships which grow out of the I-Thou confronta- 
tion. The Bible is always relevant to pastoral care. 


Studies in systematic theology from another discipline from 
which the pastor receives knowledge concerning the nature of 
God and the nature of man. Reinhold Niebuhr says, “Man is a 
creature who cannot find a true norm short of the nature of 
ultimate reality.”"* This ultimate reality is revealed to man in 
Jesus Christ. Furthermore, the true self is not the natural man, 
but man as he is rightly related to Christ. “The proper measure 
of mankind is not man but the new man in Christ,” says Alex- 
ander Miller.'* Christ, the true man, is the mirror in which man 
discovers his true self. 


A proper study of church history is a necessary discipline 
for the shepherd of souls. Richard Niebuhr significantly states, 


“We are in history as a fish is in water.”!® Apart from his past © 


man cannot understand himself either as mankind or as an 


individual. The pastor who returns to the values of history can | 


the better minister to persons in life’s crises. 


The study of philosophy is a constant source of help for 
the pastor who must deal with questions people ask. Epistem- 
ology and apologetics have value beyond the intellectual dis 
cipline which they afford the student bent upon acquiring his 
B.D. degree. A thorough grasp of Christian apologetics provides 


“Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), pp. 104-5. 

“Paul Meehl, What, Then, Is Man? (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1959). 

“The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1949), I, 146. 


_*The Man in the Mirror (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, | a 


Inc., 1958), p. 75. 
The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Macmillan, 1946), p. 48. 
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the pastor a source of values and methods with which to help 
the youth with his intellectual doubts. 


Pastoral care is concerned with Christian ethics also. The 
process of maturing in personality and in character is no easy 
manipulation of the emotions. The growth of persons is grounded 
in the ethical nature of man. Man must be changed morally, 
and this transformation must take place in the depths of his 
being. The change in conversion involves change in the moral 
nature. T. B. Maston emphasizes the importance of the ethical 
responsibility of the individual.'* Walter Muelder has reminded 
us that the Christian church is a “responsible society”; it must 
be concerned with ethical righteousness.1” 


The discipline of ethics is basic in the pastor’s approach 
to the clarification and solution of personal problems. Sin must 
be dealt with realistically, and often directly, as Jesus dealt with 
the sins of the woman of Sychar (John 4). There is hope for 
the individual only when he is willing to accept responsibility 
for his own attitudes and conduct. There can be no “peace of 
mind” until man digs down to basic moral foundations. 


Psychology and psychiatry are also major disciplines in 
the care of souls. Since man as a person is no longer considered 
a conglomerate assembly of separate elements but a unitary 
being, it is important that we “take seriously the insistence of 
the physical, biological, psychological, and social sciences that 
in some sense man be measured scientifically.‘* Miller insists 
that Christian theology acknowledge the rightful place of the 
natural sciences in the study of man, and he quotes John Baillie 
as affirming, “There is a natural history of the soul.”?® 


The true values of psychology for the modern pastor can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. From the depth psychology of 
Freud to the logotherapy of Frankl, there are invaluable in- 
sights. For example, Frankl insists that man has a mora) con- 
science and that he is responsible to the Source of being. He 
declares, 

We can be responsible only to a higher entity than our- 

selves. If we derive the ego from the id and the super- 

ego from the id plus the ego, what we achieve is not a 


“Christianity and World Issues (New York: Macmillan, 1957). 
. a of the Responsible Society (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1959). 

*Miller, p. 25. 

"Ibid. 
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correct picture of man, but a caricature of man. The 
results sound like a tall story by Baron Munchausen, 
with the ego pulling itself out of the bog of the id by 

its own super-ego bootstraps.”° 
That unconscious attitudes and feelings lie buried deep in the 
character structure of man’s personhood is no longer disputed. 
And these depth attitudes affect all that he thinks and does. 
Perhaps the psalmist realized this to some extent as he prayed, 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and know 
my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting” (Ps. 139:23-24). Jeremiah 
reminds us that the “heart is deceitful above all things, and it 
is exceedingly corrupt: who can know it?” (17:9). 

On the other hand, pastors should beware of making psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis a sort of clinical panacea for all 
personal maladjustments. An easy “peace of mind” approach 
to the care of souls ignores or mollifies or rejects all divine 
judgment on sin and reduces personal guilt to a subjective guilt- 
feeling. It is possible for man to become so obsessed with self- 
analysis that he has no place for self-affirmation. Too much 
concern with the self is symptomatic of spiritual immaturity. 
It is only when a subjective concern for the self turns to an 
objective search for God that self-concern finds its proper place 
in the healing process. The “new birth” is more than a personal 
adjustment to a healthy mental outlook; it is a “new creation” 
in Christ Jesus. 


Ill. Expressed in Every Area of the Pastoral Ministry 

In the third place, the care of souls is involved in every 
phase of the pastor’s functional ministry. All that he does he 
does as a shepherd. In his functional ministry his concern for 
people is all-inclusive. The true pastor can have no ministerial 
hobbies and still minister adequately to persons. In his every 
activity he is concerned for the total welfare of the persons 
touched by his ministry. Every area of his multiform role is 
undergirded by one dynamic motivation, namely, shepherding. 

As leader in worship the minister is more than an actor 
performing for his public; he is a guide in the nurture of souls. 
Public worship is the communion of redeemed persons in & 
dynamic relationship. It is the responsibility of the leader in 
worship to provide the best possible opportunity for the fellow- 
“). aa. 
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ship of believers to be consciously realized. As Samuel Miller 
so aptly declares, worship is the “life of the church.”*! He asks 
bluntly why we come to worship, and then answers the question. 

Fundamentally the embarrassment of life drives us 

here. Life becomes too much for us. One way or another 

we seek escape or succor. Beaten down by unexplain- 

able tragedy, burdened by overwhelming responsibili- 

ties, tortured by uncontrollable passions, tangled 

and perplexed, deceived and frustrated, exalted and 

whipped, we finally draw aside from under the burden 

of it to find some surcease.?” 

With a deep concern for souls the pastor comes seriously to 
this function of worship leadership. 

The minister preaches as a shepherd.” In the pulpit the 
care of souls is his profound challenge. Fosdick says that his 
preaching at its best has itself been “personal counseling on 
a group scale.”** Preaching is not merely an intellectual art 
practiced in an ivory tower; it is an effort to speak to man’s 
condition. This is no new discovery. Isaiah’s prophetic message 
exclaimed, “Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with inquity ...” 
(1:4). Because of the quality of Israel’s misdoing, her guilt is 
heavy.”> Pastoral preaching is in the biblical tradition. Jesus 
spoke to the needs of Nicodemus and to the personal condition 
of the woman at the well of Sychar. 

The specific function of the pastor as he ministers to indi- 
viduals, whether in the pastoral call, the formal counseling 
situation, or the casual, wayside encounter, is designated pas- 
toral care. It goes without saying that all these personal con- 
tacts are opportunities to minister to persons in life’s crises. 
Much excellent literature is being provided in this area. Illus- 
trative of the best works are Oates’ Anxiety in Christian Ex- 
perience, in which he deals forthrightly and realistically with 
life’s tensions and offers the cross as the dynamic of Christian 
experience sufficient to meet life’s crises, and Michalson’s Faith 
for Personal Crises,*® in which he deals with the various crises 
of anxiety, guilt, doubt, vocation, suffering, marriage, and death. 


"The Life of the Church (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953). 

“Ibid., p. 35. 

"See David MacLennan, Pastoral Preaching (Philadelphia: West- 
minister Press, 1955). 

“Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Living of These Days (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956), pp. 214-15. 

“Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
trans. James Denney (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, n.d.), I, 35. 
“Carl Michalson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958). 
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Church administration, an area of pastoral work which has 
come in for more than its share of abuse in recent literature, 
is vitally concerned with the care of souls. The pastor’s adminis- 
trative responsibilities provide some of his greatest opportunities 
for aiding people in growth experiences. The committee meeting 
often reveals hostilities and prejudices festering in the hearts 
of church members which they are able to conceal in the service 
of public worship and which they refuse to confess in the 
smaller group prayer meetings. The alert pastor may serve as 
a peacemaker in such instances and follow them up with wise 
and discerning personal counseling. 


Several articles have appeared in the journal Pastoral Psy- 
chology which afford some excellent insights for the pastor in 
his administrative work. Under the title, “Administrative Effi- 
ciency Versus Personal Catastrophe,” Paul Irion insists that 
in all administrative efforts the pastor should keep in mind the 
welfare of the persons involved in the activities instead of being 
concerned with statistical goals alone.?’ In the same issue Myron 
Madden discusses the importance of “Communication in Admin- 





= 


istration.”** In another issue of Pastoral Psychology James © 


Ashbrook presents an astute discussion on “Creative Church 
Administration.”*® He insists that committee meetings be viewed 
“not simply as project-oriented but also as person-oriented.” 


In conclusion, it may be reaffirmed that the care of souls 


PRIMES 


is central in the ministry of the pastor, and that his total min- © 
istry should be performed in the light of all the knowledge avail- é, 
able relative to the nature of man and the healing resources @ 
involved in the growth of persons. In order to fulfill his calling ~ 


in the most effective manner, the pastor must avail himself of 
thorough training in which he will mature in his own faith 
and personhood as well as acquiring skill in the techniques of 
shepherding other persons. At this point a statement from 
Calvin is appropriate: “It is certainly the part of the Christian 
man to ascend higher than merely to seek and secure the salva- 
tion of his own soul.’’° 


“VIII, No. 76 (September, 1957), 17. 

"Ibid., p. 33. 

“XIII, No. 77 (October, 1957), 11. 

*John Calvin, Opera. CR, V. 391-92. Quoted by Alexander Miller, 
p. 159. 
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Which Is the Neglected Commandment ? 


Chapel Addresses on Matthew 22:34-40 
The Neglected Commandment: I 


Carl A. Clark* 


The twenty-second chapter of Matthew reports that the 
Jews were in a crusade against Jesus. They were attempting 
anything that would either trick him into saying something on 
the basis of which they could make charges against him, or 
that would destroy his popularity with the people. The Sadducees 
tempted him with the ancient problem of the resurrection but 
were routed. The Pharisees enjoyed the embarrassment of the 
Sadducees and rallied their forces to try to trick Jesus. One of 
their number, a lawyer, came to Jesus and said, “Master, which 
is the great commandment in the law?” (Matt. 22:36). Jesus 
gave them the first commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind” (Matt. 22:37). Then Jesus significantly went on to 
add the second, or what we have called the “neglected com- 
mandment,” “And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (Matt. 22:39). 


This question and answer exchange revealed the vital weak- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees. They had stressed man’s 
relationship to God to such extent that it had become only a 
legalistic outward performance. In quibbling over the details 
of man’s relationship to God in their legalistic manner, they 
had apparently forgotten that man’s proper relationship to God 
necessitates also a proper relationship with his fellow man. 
Apparently this is the reason Jesus went on to point out the 
second commandment. He was reminding them that even if 
they were conscientious in keeping the first, they still had been 
seriously guilty in omitting the second. 


Of course, Jesus was quoting these two passages from the 
Old Testament. He picked the first out of the Shema which the 


*Delivered in Truett Auditorium, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, April 28, 1960. 
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Jews used repeatedly every day, “And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might” (Deut. 6:5). Then Jesus quoted the second from 
Leviticus 19:18: “Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself: I am the Lord.” Though the two command- 
ments are not original with Jesus, since he quoted them from 
the Old Testament, he put them into a sequence which has par- 
ticular significance. To add emphasis, Jesus, adds, “On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets’ (Matt. 
22:40). 

The problem is as old as the human race. When Cain began 
to relax in his proper relationship with God, he soon developed 
a wrong relationship with his brother. When God asked him 
about Abel, Cain could only shrug his shoulders and say, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9). 


The Early Church 


The first century church seems to have taken seriously the 
second commandment of Jesus. The first century disciples were 
bound closely to one another in their Christian fellowship. “These 
all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren” 
(Acts 1:14). This has become a symbol of genuine Christian 
community in the early church. The Christians were meeting 
together for worship and service, but each person was in com- 
plete harmony with the total will of the group. The early church 
developed a consensus of opinion and a unanimity of spirit that 
is built quite definitely upon Christ’s second commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ (Matt. 22:39). 


The communal aspect of first century Christianity illus 
trates this also. Various disciples sold their property and gave 
it, apparently without reserve, to support their neighbors in 
need. It became a problem only when Ananias and Sapphira 
abused this close knit Christian community fellowship (Acts 5). 


The same kind of cencern is evidenced many years later 
when Paul took an offering throughout the Graeco-Roman world 
and carried it to the saints in Jerusalem. Here was genuine 
Christian concern to the point of sharing in others’ needs. This 
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was the actual implementation of man’s spiritual relatedness 
in love to his neighbor who was in need. 


In writing to the church in Rome, Paul gave a strong 
emphasis to the second commandment. “For this, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore love is the full- 
filling of the law’ (Rom. 13:9-10). James went so far as to call 
this the royal law, “If ye fulfil the royal law according to the 
scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well” 
(James 2:8). Jesus discussed the same commandment in his long 
discourse in Matthew 25, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me” 
(Matt. 25:45). Christ by such presentation closely related the 
love of God and the love of one’s brother. 

Every meeting between man and man bears the possi- 

bility of revealing the presence and grace of God as it 

calls the person into the full realization of himself. 

Here in the depth of meeting, each person beholds not 


only God’s image in himself, but also God’s image in 
his brother.’ 


Contemporary Culture 


Approaching the neglected commandment from a theolo- 
gical perspective it must be said that only an adequate theology 
of God can produce an adequate concept of man. This seems to 
be the implication of the comments of Jesus, particularly the 
sequence in which he lists the two commandments. Only as a 
person accepts the first commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” can he adequately fulfil the second, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour.” 


Modern history gives negative examples of such a theolog- 
ical sequence. The basic weakness of Nazism and Communism 
is a lack of a concept of God. Since these two philosophies have 
no adequate concept of God, they cannot have an adequate con- 
cept of man. Man is not important. He is only chattel property 
of the state. He is to be used for the good of the state or dis- 


*Charles R. Stinnette, Faith, Freedom, and Selfhood (Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1959), p. 102. 
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carded for the good of the state. Without a true belief in God 
these modern philosophies will never have an adequate concept 
of man. 


It has come to pass, therefore, that the error of the rabbis 
has become the error of contemporary culture: that is, the 
neglect of man’s spiritual relatedness in love to his neighbor. 
Recently, the front page of a great daily newspaper carried a 
story reporting how neighbors pitched in to help when a home 
burned. This indicated genuine humanitarian desire on the part 
of the people to help their neighbors in difficulty. Many have 
argued that this sentiment is strong in American life. The prob- 
lem, however, is the fact that this kind of story rates a first 
page location. The very news value which the story had indi- 
cates its scarcity and pronounces judgment upon contemporary 
society. 


It is a very strange paradox, then, that modern humanism 
and materialism have produced essentially the same end result 
as ancient pharisaic legalism. Approaching it from entirely 
different perspectives, both have produced a very inadequate 
conception of the significance of man’s relationship to man. 
Humanism with all of its emphasis upon making man supreme 
in his own right has, of course, left God out and the net result 
has been eventually to degrade man. The results of a primary 
emphasis upon man has been an extreme and superficial indi- 
vidualism. Man is placed upon his throne, but since every man 
has his own throne there is a lack of vital and essential relation- 
ship between man and man. This segregates the individual from 
the group and destroys his essential social environment. When 
this is done, however, man cannot be man in the truest sense. 

The gist of individualism, seen from a spiritual per- 

spective, is its great difficulty in breaching its hard 

enclosures and giving itself to vital and profound com- 
munity. It is what we might simply describe as the 
unavailability of the individual for corporate worship.* 


From a spiritual and theological perspective, true person- 
ality can come only from true community. That is to say, no 
individual can develop his personality in isolation. Personality 
is developed in the midst of a milieu of people and with inter- 
personal relationships with others. The same is true of spiritual 


*Samuel H. Miller, The Great Realities (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955), p. 96. 
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personality. A person develops his spiritual personality only as 
he comes into essential contact with other Christian people. If 
true Christian personality can come only from true Christian 
community, then true Christian community can come only from 
a true theology of God. Many people argue against this by sin- 
gling out the rugged individualists who were the pioneers settling 
America in its early days. They stress the fact that these men 
were distinctly individualistic and cite this as an argument 
against true community. It has been pointed out, however, that 
wherever these rugged pioneers went, at almost every cross- 
roads they built a church (and many times a saloon) ; they had 
their barn-raisings and their county fairs.* 


From a sociological perspective our problem has been des- 
cribed as dehumanization or depersonalization of man through 
urbanized industrialization. It has resulted in the loss of the 
humanity of man because of man’s inhumanity to man. The 
loss of man’s spiritual relationship to God and to his fellow 
man inevitably instigated a process of depersonalizing of man 
or the destruction of man’s true spiritual personality. 

Man is depersonalized by his position in the mass, by 

manipulative devices and advertising techniques, by 


organizational procedures and marketing programs 
which make of him an object, a thing.* 

Because of the accumulation of mass society in compact areas 

the relationship between people has become insignificant. 
Individuals are related to one another secondarily, 
accidentally, momentarily, tangentially, in compart- 
mentalized fashion, instead of organically. Spatial and 
social mobility—man on the move from place to place 


and from status to status—has caused further disturb- 
ance.® 


In modern industrial society man has become a replaceable 
unit, almost on a level with a piece of machinery. A person who 
works on the assembly line in industry may quit but there is 
always another person to slip into his place. The personnel may 
change but the assembly line must go on. An executive in a 
large company may resign but there is another man to take his 
place. It has been said that a large corporation can replace every 
man in it without significant loss to the corporation itself. 

‘Martin E. Marty, The New Shape of American Religion (New York: 
ise Epa Brothers, 1958), p. 59. 


‘Ibid., p. 50. 
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The primary effect of industrialization has been vari- 
ously described, but the general term used by such 
thinkers as Nicolai Berdyaev, Karl Jaspers, and Gabriel 
Marcel, has been “dehumanization.”® 
To utilize machinery as a means to an end is one thing. But to 
use human beings as a means to an end is from a Christian 
perspective, an entirely different thing. 
Things can be dissected without being destroyed, they 
can be manipulated without damage to their very 
nature, they can be reproduced.’ 
Even modern scientific research is now being done by teams. 
This means that one member of the team may drop out but the 
research will go on without him. He is not even essential here 
This is the net result of intense specilization in theology. 





Contrast the modern era with the days of craftsmanship. , 


Just one hundred years ago my maternal grandfather lived in 
the hills of Coffee County, middle Tennessee. He had his own 
millrace, water wheel, and woodworking equipment powered by 
the water wheel. Among other objects which he made, his pri- 
mary product seems to have been wagons. In 1860 my grand- 
father made a wagon and, deciding it was such a good piece of 
workmanship, he submitted it in the Tennessee State Fair. It 


seems that in those days a product of a shop could be entered 


in competition just as today a West Texas ranch boy will bring 
his white-faced steer to the Fat Stock Show to be exhibited. At 
any rate, Grandfather’s wagon won first place at the State 
Fair. The award was a cruet. This is a sterling silver piece for 
the table with a lazy-susan type arrangement which holds salt, 
pepper, vinegar, and mustard. It has remained a prized posses 
sion in our family. My grandfather took special pride in the 
wagon because he had made it himself. He made everything 
about the wagon except two pieces that went into the spindle 
of the axle. Since he produced the item from beginning to end, 
he could afford to take pride in the excellency of his work. 


Today, when a man works on the assembly line in industry, 


to manufacture an automobile, he does only one small specialized | 
job. For instance, one student told me that in the Buick-Olds | 


~~ ‘Samuel H. Miller, “Worship and Work in the Industrial Age,’ 
Pastoral Psychology, XI (March, 1960), 25. 
"Erich Fromm, “The Limitations and Dangers of Psychology,” Religion 


and Culture, ed. Walter Leibrecht (New York: Harper and Brothers, © 


1959), p. 32. 
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mobile-Pontiac plant he put three bolts in each door of each car 
body that came along the assembly line. Another student says 
his job is to place the gasoline tank on the chassis of each 
automobile. A body is at his position six minutes; he puts the 
tank on; the body moves on and he has six minutes to install 
the next tank. This goes on endlessly throughout his working 
shift. Since these jobs are so specialized, a person does not take 
pride in the perfection of his task. The task is monotonous, 
many times quite boring, and a worker is happy to get away 
from the job. Automation promises to separate man still further 
from the product of his hands. Man will only throw a lever, or 
punch a switch, and the machine will do all the work. In the 
highly developed stages, electronic equipment even operates the 
machine while the machine does the work. The significance of 
man will be reduced still further. 


The monotony of modern labor has destroyed incentive and 
has thus contributed to the depersonalizing of man. 

The work of some clerical people is so routinized, dull, 

and easily learned that people are often chosen for their 

special capacity to endure boredom.® 
Modern technology has brought men closer together physically 
but has created problems in other areas. 

Lack of proximity as a barrier has been removed by 

the machine, but, perhaps, at the cost of making the 

machine more important than the person. Physical dis- 


tance is replaced by social, psychological, and spiritual 
distance.® 


The boredom of contemporary labor is illustrated by an 
incident that happened last year. A new car owner brought his 
car back to the dealer complaining of a rattle. The body shop 
tightened a few bolts and sent the man out again. He came 
back complaining that the rattle was still there. This time the 
foreman took the car for a drive and located the rattle in the 
left front door. Back in the body shop they took the panel off 
the door. Inside they found a coke bottle. In the coke bottle was 
a piece of paper. When they had fished the paper out of the 
bottle, they read a hastily scribbled note, “So you blankety- 
blanks finally found it.” 

—— Packard, Status Seekers (New York: David McKay, 1959), 


p. 34 
*Stinnette, p. 160. 
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To indicate further upset of customary patterns, it is now 
reported that very frequently so-called blue-collar workers make 
a larger income than so-called white-collar workers.*° 


The trend toward dehumanization of man has resulted in 
three damaging factors which have been pointed out in con- 
temporary culture. The first of these has been identified as 
loneliness in the crowd. Theologians and philosophers as well 
as sociologists have reasoned that in the mass accumulation of 
people, a person is extremely lonely. Because of the close physi- 
cal proximity, spiritual and personal relationships are broken 
down, and man is alone even though in the midst of a multitude. 
William F. Whyte, Jr.‘ has observed that men moving about 
on the American scene have become rootless. There are thirty 
million or more people in America who change residences each 
year. As they break ties with the home community and go to 
some strange city, they inevitably try to find someone with 
whom they have something in common. The only thing they 
can find in common is the homelessness and rootlessness of other 
people just like themselves. In this way, these rootless people 
become more conscious of the people around them, and the 
vicious cycle continues. 


A second damaging factor is conformity to the herd. These 
rootless people, in their little groups and cliques, becoming con- 
scious of each other, seek to imitate each other and to conform 
to what the group does. In the absence of stable community 
norms of behavior, standards of conduct are formed relative to 
the group. An individual hesitates to do anything different from 
the crowd lest he be thought peculiar or queer. Someone has 
said that in years past if a businessman wanted to wear polka 
dot ties, he simply wore polka dot ties. Today, however, if a 
man wants to wear a polka dot tie, he looks around to see what 
other men are wearing. If he sees that they are wearing striped 
ties, even though he still wants to wear a polka dot tie, he wears 
a striped tie. In this way a person suppresses his personality 
and individuality in order to conform to the crowd. 


. . . a8 a matter of fact, half their energies are devoted 

to finding out the right pattern to conform to.’” 

*Packard, p. 35. 

"The Organization Man (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1956), pp. 296 ff. 

*Ibid., p. 171. 
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... the peace of mind offered by organization re- 








— mains a surrender, and no less so for being offered in 
ke benevolence. 

David Riesman has said that in earlier days men had to 
in face pioneer problems of weather and nature. But “increasingly 
on- other people are the problem, not the material environment.” * 
as He also reminds us that we have developed a “close behavioral 
ell jj conformity .. . through an exceptional sensitivity to the actions 
of § and wishes of others.”*® 
wi . A third damaging factor arising out of the depersonaliza- 
ie oe tion of man is the manipulation of man. Since these rootless 
wih people gang together in groups and conform so completely to 
rty i the group, it is possible for one to manipulate them. The tempta- 
ike e tion is too strong, and with modern day know-how it is possible, 
- through psychological and sociological techniques, to manipu- 
ith | late people very much as one would a machine. S. J. Curtis says, 
hey | “We can set his standards of behaviour. We can shape his atti- 
ma 3 tudes and beliefs without his being fully aware of it.’’¢ 
ople : True face-to-face interpersonal relationships are being des- 
the §© troyed by manipulation. “The inevitable result of this human 

; impoverishment through atomism and herd conformity is to 
- invite manipulation, rather than genuine interpersonal rela- 
oad tions.”27 
orm - People tend to be for us merely figures that move in 
nity § our own minds and thoughts, and we claim or expect 
the right to manipulate them at our will. This limits us 
og to : to a one way traffic of experience; it makes impossible 
‘rom § the deep reciprocity of genuinely personal experience." 
o: : The misuse of man is possible because contemporary cul- 
- ¥ ture has placed human personality on an instrumental level. It 
ve & has failed to accept Jesus’ command, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
. i bour as thyself.” The result is that in the sight of civilization 
riped t of this day you are no longer man made in the image of God. 
— i You are only “the market,” so far as the advertiser is concerned. 
— You are only “the consumer,” so far as the industrialist is con- 
p *Ibid., p. 448. 
; ae > | Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 18. 
Sensing Markets (National Research Bureau). 
i“ *"Stinnette, p. 32. 


“Stephen Neill, A Genuinely Human Existence (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1959), p. 172. 
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cerned. To the politician you are only “the voter.” In such a 
mass society, people begin status strivings and in many cases 
are willing to use any method possible to climb over other people 
to get into a higher niche. It isn’t who you are, but where you 
are, that seems to count. It is not the kind of personality or 
the kind of character that you have, but the status that you hold, 
that seems to rank in modern society. 


The Christian Witness 


We now come to the relevancy of the Christian witness in 
contemporary culture. What is the role of the modern church 
in setting the standards of behavior of the people in its com- 
munity? Can the individual believer conduct himself in such a 
way that he may be genuinely Christian and at the same time 
bear an effective witness to his contemporary setting? Our 
dilemma is: how can we in the midst of modern culture present 
an adequate theological concept of man? Or, expressing it 
sociologically, how can we rebuild Christian community? 


Nostalgia is no help. Attempting to return to the ancient 
glories or to “the good old days” will not resolve the dilemma. 
Trying to return to former ways will not make the second com- 
mandment relevant in contemporary culture. Indeed, to love your 
neighbor as yourself might actually make one seem peculiar or 
queer in the eyes of his associates. How then can we rebuild 
such a society that man’s Christian nature can be expressed 
under the spiritual development of the Holy Spirit? 


Elton Trueblood says that if a person keeps the first com- 
mandment, spending all his time upon spiritual growth, and 
leaves out the second, he is involved in heresy. If he keeps the 
second, giving all his time to his fellow men without observing 
the first, it is “superficial secularism” or “mere philanthropy.” 
He says that both commandments must be kept in “one living 
context.”?® Such a statement sounds strangely like what the 
Bible says. “If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? And this 
commandment have we from him, That he who loveth God love 
his brother also (1 John 4:20-21). 


“Elton Trueblood, Confronting Christ (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960), p. 126. 
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Here we must come to a new understanding of the rural- 
urban continuum. With the vast mobility of modern American 
population, people are going through such tremendous changes 
that the church may well be left behind. In communities where 
we have been accustomed to build strongly upon tradition, these 
traditions are now being jarred to the very roots. “The day of 
tradition-oriented parish strength is gone. No one sits still long 
enough to let traditions grow.”*° As great metropolitan centers 
are developed within the traditional Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion territory, they create additional problems for a Southern 
Baptist program. Increasingly, large cities have become less 
favorable to the preaching of a Southern Baptist gospel. 


Vital Protestantism in its view of man will be preach- 
ing against the vogue, moving against the stream in 
an environment it had long found congenial.”* 


The fact is extremely critical for Southern Baptists. His- 
torically we have had a very favorable environment, in fact, 
one in which in most cases Southern Baptist churches were in 
the majority. We have had the privilege of shaping our own 
community situations. Now as Southern Baptists move into the 
pioneer areas, particularly into the large metropolitan centers 
of the west and north, we will come face-to-face with increas- 
ingly unfamiliar and inhospitable cultural situations. Are we 
able to present a gospel adequate for contemporary culture in 
these hostile environmental situations? Will our gospel appeal 
to people who are manipulated by contemporary situations? Will 
we, under these pressures, submit to the temptation to become 
increasingly manipulative, even in the name of Christ? Can we 
present the gospel in such a way that it is relevant and signifi- 
cant in the minds of the people whom we try to reach in 
metropolitan areas? 


The only way to show the world our theology of God is 
through our theology of man. The believing Christian must find 
a way to re-emphasize the second or neglected commandment, 
making it relevant in contemporary settings. To do so, one 
must recognize that the Christian concept of love is to put the 
other individual first in one’s mind and heart. To love God with 
all your heart means to put God first in your heart. To love 


“Marty, p. 156. 
"Ibid., p. 66. 
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your neighbor as yourself means to place your neighbor in first 
place even above your own personal will. 

Christian love, however, cannot be demonstrable in mass. 
When someone says, “Oh, I just love everybody,” you know it 
cannot be true. Love individualizes. You can love only one per- 
son at a time.*” 


If we are to love our neighbors as ourselves, we must begin 
with one person. That is to say, it must be you, convinced that 
you want to live this kind of a Christian testimony in your 
community. Then you must pick one neighbor whom you will 
love above all else. (This is to be only the starting point.) At 
the same time, there must be a continuing kind of person-to- 
person relationship. I do not think Jesus meant to say that we 
are to sit down and take it easy until our neighbor’s house burns 
and then rise to the heights of the second commandment and 
render notable service. Such love must be a permeating kind 
of spirit. It is an attitude that is a continuing Christian testi- 
mony. 

. meeting between Christ and his own takes place 

in a community of persons gathered by the spirit... . 

But the emergence of selfhood . . . requires a com- 

munity which affords the intimacy of face-to-face 

meeting as well as the necessary openness between 
persons which leaves room for freedom. Human beings 
need to live as near to each other as gesture and re- 
sponse require; otherwise they never reach one another. 

But persons require space between their togetherness ; 

otherwise they engulf each other in a mass of con- 

fusion.”* 

To accomplish the task stipulated by the second command- 
ment requires total Christian involvement. A person must be 
involved in the total Christian ethic in his total Christian per- 
sonality. The second commandment leaves no place for spec- 
tators. 

. . . Christianity insists that the life of the spirit 

must be expressed within the terms of the present 

human predicament. . . . It is demonstrably true that 
when men begin to love their neighbors as themselves, 

to experience and to express compassion for those in 

all kinds of human need, they become spiritually alive.** 

“Miller, The Great Realities, p. 144. 


*Stinnette, p. 194. ’ 
“J. B. Phillips, God Our Contemporary (New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1960), pp. 139-40. 
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This kind of relatedness in love is not the norm to be expect- 
ed in human behavior. 


Most men admire compassion from a safe distance, and 

applaud good works which do not involve them per- 

sonally. But willing compassionate involvement in dark 

and difficult human problems stands very low in the 

list of most men’s plans and ambitions.?5 

It is the task of the fellowship of believers in the church 
to fulfil the second commandment in joyous Christian service. 
Only in this way can the local community be made into an en- 
vironment hospitable to a relevant witness to the gospel. 


“Tbid., p. 140. 
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| 
In the few years that I have served the students of this 
Seminary, I have been intrigued, and somewhat disturbed at ] 
times, by classroom and coffee-session discussions that center | ( 
around the age-old controversy of the “theoretical” or the | ] 
“intellectual” versus the “practical.” Although unable, appar- i 
ently, to cope with a two-sided problem, we feel constrained b 
by nature of our calling to add occasionally a third facet—that ~ i 
of “spirituality” — and proceed to weigh these qualities one 
against the other as if we were going to marry one of them, 
forsaking-all-others-till-death-do-us-part-amen. 


d 
iz 
Adding heat to the flame of these discussions are occasional al 
bits of advice from this platform which are gratefully misine | J 


RRR aNPS ces 





terpreted by the stalwart adherents of one or the other point of — 
view. We hear such expressions as, “Pretty good music, but I to 
can’t use it next Sunday,” or, “I don’t think my congregation se 
understand any Hebrew anyhow,” or perhaps, “The trouble is, - 
the intermediates in my church haven’t read those adolescent fi 
psychology books.” We are reminded that “book-learning is all : 
right, but experience is the best teacher,” and “if we get too in 
involved in practical organization we tend to lose spiritual 

values,” or “This message isn’t homiletical, but the Spirit of 

the Lord is in it.” I have never heard in these discussions or ; pla 
observations any serious suggestion that any of these three | art 
aspects should be eliminated from our Seminary course of study. ; by 
The attitude is always one of balance, that is, that there should | “lu 
be a certain amount of each of the three. Any point of difference : stal 
seems to hinge upon the matter of where the most emphasis | ‘™ 





should lie—upon theory, practice, or spirituality. It is with this 
concept that I am concerned today and with which I take issue. day 
Let it be clear at this point, however, that I am not advocating text 
equal portions of each. It is a different, perhaps vaguely dif- © se 


“Delivered in Truett Auditorium, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, May 5, 1960. 
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ferent, but I think importantly different philosophy that has 
impressed itself upon me. 


The history of the philosophy of knowledge and of the pro- 
cess of imparting knowledge is shot through with the battle 
between the theoretical and the practical. In ancient Greece, 
Socrates insisted upon the existence of a body of absolute, 
knowable truth and that one’s actions should be based upon it. 
Opposing this viewpoint were the Sophists, as represented by 
Protagoras, doubting that any such body of truth existed or, 
if it did, that man could grasp it. These “practical” educators 
believed in teaching their students “how to win friends and 
influence people’—how to “succeed.” 


In our time the “Classicists” advocate a hard core of mental 
disciplines in mathematics, languages, and literature. Rising 
in opposition to this concept have appeared the “Pragmatists” 
and the “Progressive Educationists,” led by William James and 
John Dewey, whose concepts and doctrines of “pragmatic 
truth” and “education for life experiences” have been pushed 
to such ridiculous extremes as to cause the exclusion in some 
school systems of any systematic approach to such basic skills 
as the writing and reading of the English language. Hence we 
find that Southern Baptist Cooperative Program funds are 
being spent in colleges and seminaries to teach high school 
English—which Southern Baptists have already paid for once 
in tax money. 


The history of biblical interpretation has been similarly 
plagued by the theoretical-versus-the-practical controversy. An 
article in the last issue of the Southwestern Journal of Theology 
by William L. Hendricks deals with this problem, and the con- 
clusions at which he arrives in this specialized area are sub- 
stantially my own as regards the whole realm of acquiring, 
imparting, and using knowledge. 


Those of you who managed to get to chapel both last Thurs- 
day? and today will recognize that I read the same scripture 
text as used by Dr. Clark on that occasion. My first thought at 
that time was that I had been done out of my text, but, as Dr. 
Clark proceeded with his message, I realized that this was no 


“Biblical Interpretation—The Pastor—and the Contemporary Scene,” 
8 Journal of Theology, II (April, 1960), 17-26. 
*April 28, 1960. 
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accident. This is an example of the way in which I firmly believe 
the Spirit influences the content of the messages which we feel 
compelled to deliver. Dr. Clark was emphasizing “And the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” con- 
sidering this the commandment most neglected by Christians. 


Dr. Clark made the point that in our present social and 
industrial complex, man has become de-humanized and de-per- 
sonalized, as exemplified in the assembly-line technique of 
manufacturing automobiles, this tendency even spreading to the 
churches. I find evidence of this same assembly-line de-per- 
sonalization in our educational system, where the pace of the 
work is set by the “average” student, destroying the creativity 
of the individual just as surely as reducing his daily activity to 
inserting three bolts in a car. Judging by the few failures among 
elementary and secondary students, it seems that the “average” 
student is the slowest. 


I feel that it is the first part of the scripture that vocational 
Christian workers tend to neglect, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.” There is no implication here that this commandment 
may be one-third or two-thirds fulfilled. Without any one of the 
three, the other two are impossible. This is total dedication. 


The analogy that I find, and yet more than an analogy, is 
in our approach to the educational process, particularly in 
Christian education. I believe that the purposes of Christian 
education are bound up in complete adherence to this command- 
ment. Practicality without theory is impractical. The intellect 
must be spiritually dedicated to the formulization of theory and 
the practical application of that theory. Theory which cannot 
be applied must be given a closer intellectual and spiritual 
examination. Alfred North Whitehead says, 


The justification for a university is that it preserves 
the connection between knowledge and the zest for life. 
... The university imparts information, but it imparts 
it imaginatively. . . . A university which fails in this 
respect has no reason for existence. . . . A fact is no 
longer a bare fact; it is invested with all its possibili- 
ties. It is no longer a burden on the memory; it is 
energizing as the poet of our dreams, and as the archi- 
tect of our purposes. Imagination is not to be divorced 
from the facts; it is a way of illuminating the facts. 
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... Fools act on imagination without knowledge; ped- 
ants act on knowledge without imagination. The task 
of a university is to weld together imagination and 
experience.® 


Shortly after assuming the presidency of Southwestern, 
President Naylor requested of each faculty member a short 
statement of his philosophy of the objectives of theological edu- 
cation. Repeatedly, the elements of the intellectual, the spiritual, 
and the practical found their way into these statements. If the 
purpose of this Seminary is to cause the growth and the fusion 
of these elements, it is a purpose that will be accomplished only 
by mutual consent and intent of administration, faculty, and 
student. It is not a spectator activity. 


God repeatedly insists to us that our offerings unto him 
are to be of the first quality, without blemish. This involves 
bringing to bear our total faculties, energies, and capabilities 
upon each task which he places in our hands. Any attempt to 
set one before the other is to deny him what he has asked of 
us—our complete selves. 


"Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 97-98. 
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Revivals of the Old Testament. By C. E. Autrey. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 160 pages. $2.95. 


This is the second book from the pen of C. E. Autrey, now Director 
of the Division of Evangelism of the Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Revivals of the Old Testament was written while 
Dr. Autrey was chairman of the evangelism department at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. This book is the fruit of his study for a 
vay popular course which he taught at the Seminary on revivals of the 
Bible. 

The first chapter presents introductory material. Dr. Autrey dis. 
tinguishes between “revival,” which he calls “a special stirring which 
turns the people back to God,” and “evangelism,” which is confronting 
the unregenerate with the gospel. He discusses briefly the nature and 
necessity of revival. 

Each of the remaining eight chapters deals with some particular 
revival in the Old Testament, beginning with Mt. Sinai and closing with 
the post-captivity revival. 

While no set pattern is followed in the study of each revival, generally 
the background is given, methods used are analyzed, and the results and 
achievements are evaluated. This, with only minor variation, is the ap- 


proach made to each of the revivals. Interwoven through each chapter | 


is helpful application of principles found in the study of revivals. Dr. 
Autrey feels that a thorough study of revivals creates a desire on the 
part of those who study to experience revival. He is correct. Even a 
casual reading of this book will kindle the flame within the heart. 

Dr. Leonard Sanderson has rightly stated in the preface, “This book 
= — preaching dynamic and resource for the pastor, evangelist, 
student. 


Kenneth L. Chafin 


How to Get Along with People in the Church. By A. Donald Bell. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 159 pages. $2.50. 

Both from training and experience Dr. Bell is eminently qualified 
to write in the field of applied psychology. He had special courses in 
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psychology and counseling on both his master’s and dgctor’s degrees. He | 


served as professor of psychology and director of public relations a 
Mississippi College for three years, and as professor of religious psy- 
chology and counseling at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
for nine years. He has also studied at the Menninger Clinic, the University 
of London, and holds a Certificate in Mental Health from the Mississippi 
State Hospital. 

The book is in the field of practical and applied psychology, par- 
ticularly as related to working with people. Among the topics di 
are “The Role of the Leader,” “Understanding People,” “Indirect M s 
of Leading,” “Some Direct Approaches,” “Working with People in Groups, 
and “Reaching the Hard to Reach.” It is thus evident that the book is 
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very practical and deals with problems every leader faces. Many refer § 


ences to and quotations from the Bible are found, and particular emphasis 
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is given to the experiences and teachings of Christ. The book is definitely 
biblical in its -pproach. 

The author shows familiarity with a wide range of literature bear- 
ing on the subject, both in the religious and secular fields, more than 
seventy books being listed in the body of the discussion and in an extended 
bibliography at the end of the book. This broadens the reader’s range 
and intensifies his interest. In other words, he gives us not only his own 
ideas but those of others and introduces us to a splendid body of material 
bearing on the subject. This extends the scope of the discussion. 

An interesting, impressive, and most helpful feature of the book is 
the use of apt illustrations. Some are drawn from actual life and some 
are created. In all cases, however, they are true to life, throw light on 
the discussion, and make it more tangible and vivid. It is a good example 
of “illustration’s artful aid.” As previously indicated, some are drawn 
from the Bible. They serve to make the book much more readable and 
interesting and more easily remembered. 


Throughout the discussion emphasis is put on the practical and the 
vital. The book is meant to be useful as well as interesting and readable. 
Likewise, it is suggestive rather than dogmatic. The emphasis is not so 
much on rules and regulations as on qualities, on unconscious influence, 
and on the impact of one personality on the other. The intangibles come 
in for a place of emphasis. “The laws of interpersonal relations will 
never — place of simple Christian love,” says the closing paragraph 
of the book. 


From what has been said it is evident that the book is readable, prac- 
tical, inspirational, and down to earth. The style is most vivid. It will 
help anyone who reads it and enable him to be a more effective leader 
in the church. Dr. Bell has made a distinct contribution through this 
book to the field of applied psychology and it should be read by religious 
leaders and others everywhere. Having a distinctive Christian emphasis 
makes it all the more valuable for church leaders, for whom it is primarily 
intended. 

In spite of having been out only a short while the book has already 
had a most encouraging sale, having led the list at one summer assembly. 
It has been included in one book club. Already a second edition is being 
planned. Get it and read it. 

J. M. Price 


Dean, Emeritus 
School of Religious Education 


Messages for Men. Compiled and edited by H. C. Brown, Jr. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. Available in December. 


H. C. Brown, Jr., in his first two compilations of sermons, has already 
done distinctive service to Southern Baptists. In his current book it is 
possible that he has compiled a series of messages which will make the 
most distinctive contribution of the series to date. Here are essays written 
by Christian laymen of widely varied professions and experiences which 
point up the role of men in the church and world and which define the 
layman’s concept of the work of the ministry. 

The book comes at a time when there is a new theological emphasis 
on the role of the laity in the Christian ministry. The editor correctly 
acknowledges the wisdom of the current emphasis when, in his preface, 
he affirms that “one of the urgent needs of our day is a return to a New 
Testament concept that every believer is a witness of what Christ has 
done for him.” Most of the contributors catch step with the editor and 
call the layman to his proper place in the service of Christ. They emphasize 
the layman’s ministry in his church. It is George W. Schroeder who says, 
If we want great men of God to be the pastors of our churches, then 
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we who sit in the pews—we deacons, we laymen—need to give that poten- 
tial leader that which we and only we can give to him.” The writers also 
emphasize the Christian layman’s role in his world. Brooks Hays issues 
such a challenge in his article “Faith Steadies the Politician.” He says, 
“We must make our influence felt for righteousness and the Christian 
ideal in our communities.” Other contributors emphasize that it is only 
through the layman that the church can extend its ministry into the 
“secular” world of politics, science, labor, medicine, education, and busi- 
ness. Perhaps no one better summarizes the challenge of the book to the 
layman than Jesse M. Johnson, a Richmond, Virginia, attorney, “I believe 
that Christian laymen are in the world for such a time as this. We have 
a tremendous task to perform, a mighty destiny to fulfill, a marvelous 
Gospel to preach, and a wonderful world to save.” 

Not all of the articles deal with the layman’s role as such. The writers, 
who are educators, statesmen, physicians, business men, denominational 
leaders, and scientists, often write on related subjects. Their articles are 
well written and inspiring. It is difficult to find finer Christian state- 
ments than Paul Geren’s article on Christian hope, R. Orin Cornett’s 
essay on spiritual reality, Wayne Evans’ challenge to Christian educa- 
tion, W. F. Howard’s analysis of the content of Christian faith, or Millard 
O. Rouse’s interesting presentation of the physician’s spiritual allies 
in the practice of medicine. These are only typical of the excellent con- 
tribution which each of the seventeen laymen ‘makes. 

Each layman has written a second article in which he states his 
concept of the work of the minister. The pastor will find these articles 
most helpful and challenging. Almost without exception the laymen call 
the minister to a more effective and Bible-centered pulpit ministry. Ad- 
mitting with George Schweitzer that “in the past decade there has been 
a significant decline in the quality, pertinency, and effectiveness of 
ministers as pulpiteers,” these writers plead with ministers that they give 
primacy to preaching and with laymen that they provide their ministers 
with time and opportunity to study that they may preach well. Other 
most common attributes desired in the minister are: moral integrity, 
leadership without dictatorship, compassion for the lost, love for all 
people, and the spirit of the gospel which he preaches. No minister can 
come away from these statements without a new sense of the primacy 
of preaching and pastoral care. If nothing else, the excellence of the mes- 
sages in content, style, and communication should challenge the minister 
to the need for better preparation of his sermons. He need not fear 
“preaching over the heads” of laymen like these. Indeed, he needs to be 
prayerfully concerned that he can sufficiently challenge men of such in- 
sight and spiritual maturity. 

Professor Brown has desired that this book will encourage and stimu- 
late laymen to a steadfastness of witness for Christ and that the lofty 
expectations of the writers will drive ministers to the study and preach- 
ing of the Word. He will not be disappointed. 


Gordon Clinard 


Southwestern Sermons. Compiled and Edited by H. C. Brown, Jr. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1960. 212 pages. $3.75. 


Southwestern Sermons is a compilation of thirty-two sermons by 
members of the faculty of the School of Theology at Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. This volume is to be a part of the Seminary’s 
celebration of its fiftieth year. Though it will fulfill this purpose, it will 
have a continuing influence long after the celebration is past. Dr. H. ©. 
Brown, Jr., professor of preaching at Southwestern Seminary, has per- 
formed the school and the denomination a fine service in the compilation 
of these sermons. 
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Thirty-two authors naturally give the book variety. Though the ser- 
mons are not of equal value, they have an admirable balance. These 
sermons have unusual variation in structure, content, and emphasis. The 
reader was impressed by the biblical material in the sermons, by the 
depth of theological insight, by the “good news” declared somewhere in 
each sermon, and by the element of claim made in many of the sermons. 

Having examined many present-day sermons, the reviewer feels that 
these sermons rank with the best being published today. They are homi- 
letical in the true definition of that term because they are biblical; they 
are practical and helpful because they relate God’s truth to real needs. 


These sermons give one a sense of pride in being a part of the 
theological teaching group in the Southern Baptist Convention. Here is 
proof that some of the men who teach can also preach, and preach well! 

Southwestern Sermons would make a helpful addition to every church 
library and every pastor’s library. 


V. L. Stanfield 
Professor of Preaching 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 


A Theology of Church and Ministry. By Franklin M. Segler. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1960. 


In his first major book, Franklin M. Segler makes a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of the pastoral ministry. He writes as a pastor- 
teacher who has studied the ministry not merely as an academic vocation 
but also in that best of all classrooms, personal experience. As a result, 
his book contains the rare combination of scholarly treatment and prac- 
tical realism often missing in other works in the field. Two major con- 
tributions are of lasting impression upon the reader: one, the furnishing 
of a depth theology for the ministry, and two, the establishing of the 
thesis that the much discussed tension between the ideal and functional 
in the pastoral office is “a purposeful tension in the Divine-human en- 
counter.” 


Perhaps there is no greater need among ministers than a study of 
the theology of the ministry. In section one the author pursues this study 
in a moving presentation of the ministry in depth. Here he discusses the 
pastoral office as ideal that he may have a sufficient ground upon which 
to discuss it as functional. Believing that a theology of the church and 
its ministry is basic to a theology of the pastoral office, the writer begins 
with a presentation of the church as ideal and institution. The church 
is seen as a spiritual fellowship organized as a ministering institution. 
As ideal, the ministry of the church is agape, the increase among men 
of the love of God and neighbor. As functional, the church translates 
its ministry into “the language of an on-going social activity.” With such 
a theological background the writer is in a favorable position to discuss 
the ministry itself as both ideal and functional. 


The study of the theology of the ministry is begun with a chapter 
on the ministry as vocation. The writer correctly insists that the minister 
does not have a stewardship of life commitment which differs essentially 
from that of every other Christian. He is quick to add, however, that 
the ministry is a unique vocation which is both a divine calling and a 
human stewardship. In this discussion Segler comes to the central con- 
vietion of his book—that a tension between the ideal and the functional 
in the ministry is both permanent and purposeful. The minister is urged 
to learn to live with this tension, for “he is responsible for the correlation 
of his own ideals with the practical demands made upon his ministry.” 

Chapters five and six continue the discussion of the pastoral office 
as ideal. Believing that there was no authoritative prescription about 
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organization given to the church, the author writes of a “leadership of 
necessity” in which differences between the offices in the early church 
were functional and not vocational. From such a service leadership the 
ministry developed, by organizational necessity, into a definite office. 
The writer rejects all efforts to change the name of this office in favor 
of the term “pastor.” Such a term, he feels, reflects the role of a shepherd 
which should characterize the total life and work of a minister. 

Following a brief but important chapter on the ministry of laymen, 
the writer closes his section on the ministry as ideal with discussions of 
the minister as person, the minister’s health and home, and the prepara- 
tion for the ministry. These chapters contain much admonition of practical 
value. No finer statements of the purpose and nature of theological eduv- 
cation and the continued growth of the minister can be found than those 
contained here. 

In section two the author writes of the ministry as functional. Having 
presented the theology of the pastoral office, he is now ready to speak 
of the functions of the minister from a perspective of depth. It is at 
this point of perspective that Segler makes his second major contribution. 

The writer does valuable service to all the functions of the pastor. 
His warm pastor’s heart is bared in the chapter on pastoral care. This 
is no theorist who writes of the carqof souls and preaching as the major 
functions of the minister! The discussion of preaching reflects the in- 
fluence of such men as P. T. Forsyth and Donald Miller, who speak of 
preaching as a “deed of redemption.” 

Worship as the primary function of the church is ably discussed by 
one who has long excelled in the art in his public ministry. Church 
administration is saved from the purely “secular” by its presentation as 
a part of the spiritual ministry of a pastor. Finally, the minister’s role 
in leading his local church to have a proper share in community life and 
in the “spiritual fellowship of all believers” is clearly suggested. 

In clarity of style, in warmth of heart, in contemporary information 
and bibliography, and in contribution to pastoral service A Theology of 
Church and Ministry is a book of lasting importance. 


Gordon Clinard 
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A Christian Theo oy of the Old Testament. By George A. F. Knight. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 358 pages. $5.00. 


This is the latest in a number of recent attempts to set out the 
theology of the Old Testament by the Professor of Old Testament and 
Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 
However, this book differs from its predecessors in at least two important 
points. First, the author admittedly writes from a bias for Christianity. 
He says, “The theology is written with a deliberate presupposition .. . 
that the Old Testament is nothing less than Christian Scripture” (p. 7). 
Second, this is an attempt to discover the total meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment for today. Knight recognizes the validity of the study of Old Testa- 
ment criticism and the history of Israel’s religion. But he says, “The The- 
ology of the Old Testament must be viewed in its totality even though the 
Old Testament contains many theological ideas separable from one an- 
other” (p. 9). 


In his attempt to view the Old Testament in its totality, Knight 
abandons the rubrics of the systematic method and presents his material 
in a fourfold division under the titles: God, God and Creation, God and 
Israel, and the Zeal of the Lord. 


In Part I Knight points out that the Old Testament is a book about 
God, yet it gives no description of God. “It tells us nothing of what God 
is like in himself” (p. 19). We only know God as he reveals himself con- 
fronting Israel in a special relationship for a special purpose (p. 18). 
Knight recognizes that there is no system of theology in the Old Testa- 
ment and states that it is impossible to make one out of the information 
we find there without having its reality “grow cold and dead to our 
touch” (p. 19). However, he says we must start somewhere, so in Part I 
he discusses some “arbitrary statements” about the nature of God. Knight 
stresses the fact that God is known through his image in man, through 
his self-revelation in the exodus, through his family (angels, etc.), 


ae his spirit, holiness, and glory, and through his “natural attri- 
utes.” 


In Part II Knight discusses God in Creation: the primeval chaos, 
the significance of man, and wrath of God. Here Knight makes use of 
the ideas of creation in the ancient world and describes the drama of 
the struggle between good and evil in the world. 


In Part III Knight sets out in a unique fashion the role of Israel in 
the purposes of God as the redeemed and the agent of redemption. In a 
very creative chapter Knight points out that Israel’s role is symbolized 
in the Old Testament by six figures: a vine, the Son of God, the Son of 
man, a bride, a rock, and the Servant. These figures symbolize Israel’s 
relationship both to God and to the Gentiles. 


Part IV, “The Zeal of the Lord,” presents the Old Testament as 
Heilsgeschichte, “holy history” or “salvation history.” This section deals 
seriously with the problem of the fall of man and God’s purposes to re- 
deem man from sin. The five “moments” in Israel’s history are discussed 
at length. They are her birth at the exodus, her marriage at Sinai, her 
death or “crucifixion” in 586 B.C., her resurrection in the return, and 
her fifth moment in the consummation of the age. 
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This is a very interesting and unique presentation of the theology 
of the Old Testament. The author is well acquainted with the original 
languages of the Bible and makes good use of them. He is familiar with 
the latest scholarship in the areas of Old Testament and theology. One 
can detect the influence of existentialism early in this work. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of this book is its arrangement. 
Any definite arrangement and movement seems to be lacking. There might 
be some question as to whether or not the writer has written a Christian 
theology of the Old Testament. The Christian emphasis is not always 
apparent. Also the author seems to make too much use of symbolism and 
analogy. However, this is a very helpful book and points the way to a 
better understanding of the Old Testament. 


‘Ralph L. Smith 


The Gospel of the Kingdom: Scriptural Studies in the Kingdom of 
God. By George Eldon Ladd. Grand Rapids: William'B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. 140 pages. $1.75. 


The author of this volume is a first-rate scholar who handles the 
Word of God with reverence and faith and deals with controversial topics 
without rancor. (He is a premillennialist, but not a dispensationalist.) 
Professor of biblical theology at Fuller Theological Seminary, Ladd is 
widely known as the author of Crucial Questions About the Kingdom of 
God and The Blessed Hope. The present work, presented in popular style 
and permeated with a devotional and practical tone, consists of a series 
of studies originally delivered as addresses in various Bible conferences. 
Avoiding debate and argument, the author has sought in this volume to 
proclaim the Kingdom. He confesses that there is a distinct point of view 
underlying the proclamation but declares that it was not his purpose “to 
defend the point of view or to discuss optional interpretations or critical 
and theological problems.” 

Ladd’s view essentially is that the Kingdom of God comes in three 
stages. The initial manifestation is found in the mission of Christ on 
earth. The second stage is at the beginning of the millennium when 
Satan is chained and cast into the bottomless pit. The third stage comes 
at the end of the millennium when death, Satan, and sin are destroyed 
and the Kingdom is realized in its ultimate perfection. 

There are nine chapters, each of which deals with some aspect of 
the Kingdom of God. The first chapter answers the question, “What is 
the Kingdom of God?” After sketching several prevailing interpretations, 
the author concludes that the Kingdom of God is basically the redemptive 
reign of God; that is, the redemptive work of God active in history for 
the defeat of his enemies. But this necessarily includes the idea of a realm; 
that is, the kingdom is the realm in which God’s reign with its attendant 
blessings may be experienced. 

The second chapter, which discusses the future manifestation of God’s 
Kingdom, calls attention to the prominence given in the New Testament 
to the concepts of “this age” and “the age to come.” The present age is 
dominated by evil, wickedness, and rebellion against the will of God. The 
Kingdom of God, though in a real sense already present, belongs to “the 
age to come” and will never be realized in its fullness apart from the 
personal return of Christ. Man cannot build the kingdom; Christ will 
bring it. The transition from “this age” to “this age to come,” however, 
will not occur in a single great event at the coming of Christ. There is 
an overlapping of the two ages in the millennium. 

The third chapter, the thesis of which is expanded throughout the 
remainder of the book, develops the proposition that the Kingdom is not 
merely a future hope; it has already entered into this present evil age 
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in the person and work of Christ. There is, therefore, an overlapping of 
the two ages not only during the millennial period but also in the present 
time. We may now experience the Kingdom’s power and know its life; 
we may enter now into a participation of its blessings. 

To this reviewer the best part of the book is the author’s discern- 
ing discussion of the parables of the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. Each 
of these is seen as setting forth the mystery (ie., a previously undis- 
closed truth) of the Kingdom of God. Ladd points out that in the Old 
Testament perspective “the coming of God’s Kingdom is viewed as a 
single great event; a mighty manifestation of God’s power which would 
sweep away the wicked kingdoms of human sovereignty and would fill 
all the earth with righteousness.” He feels that the Kingdom is eventually 
to come in this manner; but the mystery, the new revelation, is that God’s 
Kingdom has already come to work among men, though in an utterly 
unexpected way. “It is not now destroying human rule; it is not now 
abolishing sin from the earth; it is not now bringing the baptism of fire 
that John had announced. It has come quietly, unobtrusively, secretly.” 

Other chapters are: “The Life of the Kingdom,” a discussion of eternal 
life as an aspect of God’s Kingdom; “The Righteousness of the Kingdom,” 
an interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount setting forth the idea that 
the righteousness which God requires and provides is the righteousness 
which results from God’s reign in our lives; “The Demand of the King- 
dom,” defined as a decision for God which is resolute, radical, costly, and 
eternal; and “The Kingdom, Israel and the Church.” 

The last chapter, entitled “When Will the Kingdom Come?” is a dis- 
cussion of Matthew 24:14, which Ladd says is perhaps the most important 
single verse in all the Bible for God’s people today. He sees three things 
it it: a message, a mission, and a motive. The message is the good news 
about the Kingdom of God. The mission is to preach this good news in 
all the world for a witness to all nations. The motive is contained in the 
words, “then the end will come.” The author does not attempt to set dates. 
He is content to affirm that Christ will come again when the church has 
finished its task of evangelizing the world. 


Written with both clarity and charity, this is a constructive and 
stimulating book. Its arguments, concisely and sanely presented, are easy 
to follow; and the author’s interest and enthusiasm are admirably com- 
municated to the reader. Whatever one’s millennial position may be, he 
is sure to profit from reading this book. 


Curtis Vaughan 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. By Johannes Munck. Translated 
% * ee Clarke. Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, n.d. 351 pages. 


This work, advocating a “new view of Paul,” was first published in 
German in 1954 under the title Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte. It does 
not delineate the life of Paul, nor does it treat the theology of Paul as 
such. Rather it discusses some of the central problems of Pauline research 
to which the traditional interpretations of the Tiibingen school do not do 
justice: the apostle’s call and his conception of it; his relation to the 
other apostles and his own churches; his conception of the missions to 
the Jews and the Gentiles; and his journeys and their destinations, 
Jerusalem and Rome. Key passages of Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Acts are treated with considerable detail. 


The author, professor of New Testament exegesis in the University 
of Aarhus, Denmark, feels that Paul has been grossly misunderstood; 


in particular he thinks Paul’s relation to Jewish Christianity has been 
wrongly judged. This mistaken view of Paul he traces to three sources: 
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first, the attempt to find a psychological preparation for, and explanation 
of, Paul’s conversion and call (it is “sheer miracle and we are not told 
what led up to it”); second, the tendency to use second-century sources 
(the narratives of Acts) to understand Paul’s epistles (the evidence of 
Acts may serve as a historical source only “where it does not contradict 
Paul’s letters”); third, the continuing influence of the Tiibingen school, 
which the author feels has persistently impeded and misdirected the in- 
terpretation of both the book of Acts and Paul’s epistles. Munck explains 
that the literary hypotheses of Baur and his disciples have been generally 
abandoned, but the historical points of view advocated by them — for 
example, the theory that there was acute tension between Paul and the 
other apostles — are still regarded as valid. These the author submits 
to a penetrating re-examination and concludes they will not hold water. 


He is most insistent that no conflict existed between Paul and Jewish 
Christianity. Both felt that Jerusalem and Israel were the center of the 
world, but both believed also that salvation was for,Gentiles as well as 
Jews. The difference, a matter of missionary strategy, was this: Jewish 
Christianity felt that the Gentiles would be reached through Israel; Chris- 
tians must therefore concentrate on Israel as the strategic point from 
which the salvation of mankind is to be decided. Paul, on the other hand, 
believed that Israel would be won through the Gentiles; the Jews’ unbelief 
leads to the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles, and the latter’s faith 
will in turn be a means for God to convert Israel. Until the gospel reaches 
the Gentiles, Israel cannot be saved and Christ’s return cannot take place. 


The author offers a bold new explanation of Judaizing. For him it 
is a Gentile Christian heresy having no connection with Jewish Christianity 
and found only within the Galatian churches. The Judaizers were Gentile 
converts who come to feel — because Paul spoke so warmly of his Jewish 
past, and partly because the scriptures which they used were the Jewish 
scriptures — that to receive full benefit of God’s promises they must 
embrace Judaism. They combined elements of Paul’s unique missionary 
conception with a demand for circumcision and observance of the Mosaic 
law. Wherever this combination appears, we are met, not with Jewish 
Christianity, but with Judaizing. 

Whatever one concludes about the theories propounded in this book, 
he is sure to find his mind stimulated by them. The arguments of the 
book are carefully and skillfully constructed. The research is extensive 
and thorough, and the author is master of his materials. He is not con- 
tent merely to rehash and restate the conclusions reached by other New 
Testament scholars but exhibits the courage to draw his own conclusions. 

The chief criticism that this reviewer would make is that the author 
often handles too freely the biblical materials and thereby vitiates much 
of his work. For example, he does not accept the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians nor of the Pastoral Epistles; the book of Acts is taken as a 
work of the sub-apostolic age and is not always to be trusted as reliable 
history; the Epistle of James is not authentic; and Peter had nothing to 
do with the writing of the epistles bearing his name. Taken as a whole, 
however, this is a rewarding and thought-provoking work. 


Curtis Vaughan 


‘The Epistle To the Romans: The English Text With Introduction, 
Exposition and Notes. By John Murray. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1959. 408 pages. $5.00. 

This, the tenth volume to appear in the New International Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, is a significant and worthy contribution to 
the already abundant but ever increasing literature on the Epistle to the 
Romans. The author, a native of Scotland, was on the faculty of Prince 
ton Theological Seminary for one year and since 1930 has taught system- 
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atic theology at the Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
He brings to his work not only a rich and exact scholarship but also a 
profound devotion to the Bible as the infallible Word of God. 

The present volume treats only chapters one through eight of the 
epistle. (Chapters nine through sixteen will be dealt with in a later 
volume.) After a brief introduction — discussing the church at Rome and 
the authorship, occasion, and contents of the epistle — there is a verse- 
by-verse exegesis of the English text built around thirteen clearly de- 
fined and appropriately named sections of the biblical materials. Greek 
and Hebrew terms are not used in the text of the commentary, though 
they are included in the footnotes and appendixes. Thus while the com- 
mentary is so designed as to promote the interests of those who do not 
know the original languages, it is adapted also to meet the needs and 
appeal to the interests of the more advanced student of the Bible. 

Some idea of the author’s point of view may be obtained by noting 
his treatment of several key terms in the epistle. For example, Murray 
takes the wrath of God to be real and personal and rejects C. H. Dodd’s 
nebulous idea of the wrath of God as “some process or effect in the 
realm of objective facts.” Justification is a forensic act of God. The 
righteousness of God he interprets as a righteousness with a divine quality 
about it, a righteousness possessing the efficacy and virtue which divinity 
implies. He contrasts this God-righteousness with man-righteousness, 
which, he explains, is the essence of the religion of the world. Even though 
this man-righteousness were prefect and measured up to all the demands 
of God’s perfection, it “would never be adequate to the situation created 
by our sins.” On hilasterion Murray rejects the idea of Gifford and 
Nygren that in 3:25-26 it means “mercy-seat.” Rather it is to be under- 
stood as “propitiatory sacrifice.” It “contemplates our liability to the 
wrath of God and is the provision of grace whereby we may be freed 
from that wrath.” Murray calls attention to the fact that it is God who 
set forth Christ in this propitiatory capacity and observes that it is alien 
to biblical thought to overlook the agency of God the Father in the pro- 
visions of redemption. 

In evaluating a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans this re- 
viewer regularly turns to the interpretation of two significant passages, 
5:12-21 and 7:7-25. The exposition of the fifth chapter was found to be 
very satisfying — indeed, more so than any other we have used. The 
interpretation is presented with remarkable clarity and is admirably 
faithful to the biblical text. Murray rejects both Pelagian (under which 
category he includes all who interpret “all sinned” as having reference 
to the personal voluntary sins of men) and Augustinian views. His own 
position is that the “all sinned” of verse twelve and the “one trespass of 
one man” of verses fifteen through nineteen must refer to the same fact 
or event; there must be some kind of solidarity existing between the 
“one” and the “all” with the result that the sin of the one may at the 
same time and with equal relevance be regarded as the sin of all. Adam 
sustained such a relationship to the human race that through him death 
exercised its universal sway over men. 

The exposition of the seventh chapter is equally clear and true. Verses 
seven through thirteen present an account of Paul’s pre-regenerate 
experience; more precisely, his experience after he had been aroused from 
his spiritual torpor and awakened to a sense of his sin. Verses fourteen 
through twenty-five describe the experience of Paul as a regenerate man. 

The author shows sound judgment and spiritual insight. His com- 
mentary is well documented and carefully and clearly written. One can- 
not use it without experiencing a new appreciation for the gospel of God’s 
grace. We recommend it with enthusiasm and await eagerly the completion 
of the author’s exposition in the volume yet to come. 


Curtis Vaughan 
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The Atonement and the Sacraments. By Robert S. Paul. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. 396 pages. $6.50. 

This volume is indispensable for anyone interested in keeping abreast 
with current discussions on the doctrine of the atonement. It comes to 
grips with the relevant literature in the area. It avoids bypaths of irre- 
sponsible speculation. It communicates. In short, it is a solid work. 

Robert S. Paul is a Congregational minister who serves as Waldo 
Professor of Church History at Hartford Theological Seminary. He was 
born and educated in England. Because of a deep conviction regarding 
the importance of the local parish ministry, following the completion of 
his Oxford Ph.D. he spent several years in the pastorate. One of his 
references to R. W. Dale reflects his concern to keep theology close to 
the pulpit: “[Dale] was one of the greatest representatives of a succes- 
sion stretching down from Puritan times of ministers who successfully 
strove to combine theological scholarship with the active claims of a pas- 
toral and pulpit ministry” (p. 194). The author hag to his credit an 
earlier volume on Oliver Cromwell. 

Writing as a church historian, Paul plunges immediately into the 
history of the atonement without attempting to summarize the biblical 
materials: “The primary concern in our present study is not exegesis but 
exposition” (p. 30). After an introductory discussion of the word “atone- 
ment,” he devotes three chapters to “The Legacy from the Ancient World,” 
treating in turn the fathers, Anselm, and the reformers. In Part II there 
are five chapters. “The Attack on ‘Objectivity’”’ concludes with sections 
on Campbell and Bushnell. “Old Facts and New Theories” is a critique 
of modern Abelardians. In “Reaction and Return” he treats Dale, Denney, 
Westcott, and Forsyth. “Present Trends” refers to Aulen, Hicks, Taylor, 
Brunner, and D. M. Baillie. The last of the five chapters deals with 
“Future Problems.” 


This historical work is brilliantly done. The approach is always con- 
structive. Paul tries to understand the interpretations which he treats from 
the inside. He does not just criticize the crude imagery of Gregory of 
Nyssa (p. 56). He speaks of “the living personal faith that Anselm 
reveals in his prayers and personal correspondence” (p. 78), however 
inadequately Anselm’s interpretation of the atonement seems to reflect 
such faith. And his treatment is rewardingly fresh. This is no mere re- 
warming of secondary materials. 

The final section, Part III, attempts through three chapters to relate 
the atonement to the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. This 
section especially reflects Paul’s involvement in the ecumenical movement. 
One interesting suggestion from this part of the book is the author’s idea 
that baptism has two parts: the baptism of infants and immersion at 
confirmation (p. 357). 

Throughout the book Paul stresses the lack of finality of all theories 
of the atonement. He repeats that the church has never had an official 
doctrine of the atonement. The thrust of his argument is that “the fact of 
the Atonement is unalterable, but the images must always remain 
flexible” (p. 305). No single theory does justice to all of the rich imagery 
of the biblical witness. 

Written against a liberal background, this book affords clear evidence 
that conservative theologians are being rediscovered today. Paul writes 
appreciatively of Dale, Denney, and Forsyth, and he is often critical of 
the older liberal theologians. The tendency of “Liberal biblical criticism,” 
he insists, has “been to take the Bible out of the hands of ordinary 
Christians and put it back into the control of the scholar” (p. 188), 4 
result which he deplores as contrary to the genius of Protestantism. 

This is a book that merits the widest possible use. 
W. Boyd Hunt 
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The Word Incarnate. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Harper 


and Brothers Publishers, 1959. 295 pages. $7.50 

t Yl This is the first American contribution to the distinguished “Library 
 e of Constructive Theology,” a well-known series begun in the 1920’s under 
com the editorship of H. Wheeler Robinson and W. R. Matthews, and now 


continued under the guidance of W. R. Matthews, E. G. Rupp, and Daniel 


0 D. Williams. Both the older and the current statements of the general 
$ introduction indicate that the series is intended to reflect an experiential 
g or philosophical approach to theology. This exposes the effort to the 
f anathemas of the neo-orthodox, and those familiar with George Hendry’s 
is God the Creator can scarcely forget the thunder he called from heaven 
0 on the venture. 
S- Pittenger is an Episcopalian, the distinguished professor of Christian 
ly apologetics at General Theological Seminary, New York City, a well- 
S- known author who was recently at C. S. Lewis’ throat through the pages 
in of the Christian Century, and a leader in the ecumenical movement. His 
book is not heavy reading. But an ineptriess of style and a tendency to 
he ramble do detract the reader some. One or two key ideas dominate the 
al & horizon. To these the author keeps returning. 
ut This is purportedly a book on Christology. It comes nearer to being 
- 2 Pittenger’s philosophy of Christianity. Chapter VII, “Towards a Restate- 
, ment,” indicates that his point of departure is the “process-philosophy” 
re § of Charles Hartshorne. “Of all the available metaphysical points of view, 
m 6§ the ‘process’ approach serves the Christian theologian most satisfactorily” 
ue (p. 155). In addition to Hartshorne, Pittenger calls on Alexander, Lloyd- 
ey; : a, Whitehead, Smuts, W. P. DuBose, von Hugel, Bethune-Baker, 
or, M. Loomer, D. D. Williams, B. E. Meland, L. Thornton, E. Cailliet, 
ith aa N. S. F. Ferre. He then attempts “a statement of the doctrine of 
Christ which takes his humanity very seriously and which refuses to 
m- eo him from the total world-order in which he makes his appearance” 
om (p. 176). 
of We learn to make the following distinctions: Jesus, the Son, refers 
alm to the humanity of our Lord; the Word or Logos refers to the divine, 
ver © i.e. to what pre-existed; and Jesus Christ refers to the unity of these in 
ect the one total life of Jesus Christ (p. 187). On this basis “Son” is appro- 
Te- priate only to the incarnate Lord, not to the second “person” of the trinity 
3 (p. 186). Jesus’ humanity must be found in his consciousness. He did 
ate | not think of himself as more than a man (pp. 10, 116). There was no 
‘his & kenosis (pp. 109-10). Jesus’ intimate companions “would not have been 
ent. © able to say, “That is God” (p. 117). 
dea In what sense can we speak of an incarnation? We must “see Jesus 
at Christ against the background of a continuous divine operation and action 





‘ in humanity” (p. 130), i.e. in Jesus Christ a relation was established 
ries between the Logos or Word of God and humanity (Jesus). “Deity 
wherever found is deity, not ‘more’ nor ‘less’ divine” (p. 189). The dif- 


t of q ference between the intensity of the divine operation in Jesus and in 
pain other men is one of degree. As every human life is itself in its historical 
gery § particularity, there is even a sense in which Jesus is unique. But his 


“deity” is never demonstrated. It is believed. He “is ‘as divine as we will 
ence» let him be” (p. 189). 


rites 4 Yet somehow “God is acting in this Man. . . . At the same time the 
lof | result of God’s acting in this Man, with the full response of the manhood 
sm,” 4 to that action, is such that ‘union’ of the ‘act of God’ and the ‘act of man’ 
nary 7 is so to say ‘clinched’ and established” (p. 189). We simply believe this. 
a © Somehow “in the whole life and work of the One who is both historic 
L. Jesus and risen Christ, the essential nature of God is manifested and 


imparted” in a way that will never be superseded or contradicted by other 
disclosures of God (pp. 256-57). 
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Pittenger expects to be charged with Nestorianism. It is difficult to 
see how he can avoid the charge of adoptionism. In neither case, however, 
is there a real incarnation. 

Philosophical theology this may be. And little in sympathy it may be 
with a kerygmatic theology such as that of P. T. Forsyth (e.g., pp. 110-11). 
But somehow the feeling lingers that a Logos Christology reinterpreted 
in terms of process philosophy is not a profounder Christology but one 
so accommodated to reason as to be less a Christology than mere specula- 
tion. Of course, this is Pittenger and his book is a must for the student 
of Christology. 

W. Boyd Hunt 


The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation. By R. E. O. White. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 392 pages. $6.00. 


Baptists no longer have reason to deplore the lack'of Baptist con%ri- 
bution to current baptismal conversation. Neville Clark, Henry Cook, A. 
Gilmore, E. A. Payne, H. H. Rowley, Johannes Schneider, and now R. E. 
O. White, to say nothing of the earlier work of H. Wheeler Robinson or 
of the recent translation of the near-Baptist Johannes Warns, are duly 
correcting, even if belatedly, the Baptist hiatus. White, the pastor of the 
Grange Baptist Church, Birkenhead, England, is widely known for his 
earlier volumes, Into the Same Image and Beneath the Cross of Jesus. 


The present volume is a careful, thoroughly documented, nearly 400 
page investigation of the biblical doctrine of initiation. Fifteen chapters 
are devoted to a survey of the biblical materials, beginning with four 
chapters on the Old Testament, Judaism, and proselyte baptism, and 
then following with chapters on John the Baptist, the baptism and teach- 
ing of Jesus, primitive Christian baptism (three chapters, including a 
stimulating chapter on “The Primitive Catechesis”), Luke, Paul, Peter, 
John, and a chapter summarizing the biblical doctrine. A final chapter 
discusses “The Biblical Doctrine in the Modern Church.” In addition to 
the invaluable and numerous footnotes on nearly every page and the in- 
dexes, there are more than fifty pages of notes on special subjects at the 
end of the volume. 


In contrast to the prevalent Roman and Protestant practice of in- 
fant baptism, with its consequent splitting of Christian initiation into 
the two rites of baptism and confirmation, White shows that New Testa- 
ment initiation is a single experience conditioned by responsible repentance 
and faith in Jesus Christ. This is not to advocate believers’ baptism as 
it is usually practiced among Baptists. That is, baptism in the New 
Testament is never merely symbolic. On the contrary, White believes 
that the ordinance has no little sacramental significance. 


But if White is insistent that baptism effects something, he fails to 
define precisely what this something is. He knows that Christian initiation 
is personally and morally conditioned. He even suggests: “In the last 
analysis it is the person doing what God wills that is the sacramental 
fact: in this, so to speak, ‘dynamic sacramentalist’ sense it is true to say 
that every act done in obedience to the received will of God is sacramental, 
and will achieve its end in divine blessing” (p. 72). Yet with reference 
to the sacramental significance of baptism, he quotes Alan Richardson 
approvingly: “To regard sincere faith as adequate to salvation apart 
from baptised incorporation into Christ’s body is sheer ‘Christian Science’ 
by the standards of New Testament theology.” And then he adds in his 
own words: “The profession of faith without the bodily act of submission 
[baptism] is not the obedience of the whole man: and to believe means to 
obey” (pp. 309-10). White does not hesitate to say that the gift of the 
Spirit is conveyed in baptism (p. 316). 
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This is an able study. Surely it will be eagerly received and will 
stimulate many to search for deeper insights into the meaning of Chris- 
tian initiation. As Southern Baptists we know all too well that “we are 
many but not much,” so that we stand to profit greatly by any such 


insights. 
— W. Boyd Hunt 


Jesus and His Story. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated by Richard 
and Clara Winston. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 195 pages. $4.00. 

A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. By James M. Robinson. Naper- 
ville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, 1959. 125 pages. $2.25. 


These two books are indicative of the interest of twentieth century 
theologians in Christology. The background of such works as these is 
provided by the “old quest of the historical Jesus,” a movement of the 
latter nineteenth century that sought to find the “Jesus of history” and 
not the “Christ of faith.” The early efforts of twentieth century the- 
ologians were bent in seeking the “Christ of faith’ and in denying the 
possibility of knowing the “Jesus of history.” These two works provide 
a “break-through” in the struggle. While beginning from vastly differing 
views, both will, nevertheless, contribute to what is hoped will be a positive 
contribution te finding the “full Christ of the Gospels,” i.e. both the 
“Jesus of history” and the “Christ of faith.” 

Robinson’s brief work is number twenty-five in a series, “Studies in 
Biblical Theology.” Robinson is associate professor of theology and New 
Testament at the Southern California School of Theology. He seems most 
at home in continental thought. This little essay might well bear the sub- 
title “Beyond Bultmann,” for Robinson rehearses the demythologizing 
controversy of this century with its emphasis on the “Christ of faith.” 
He then proceeds to point out the errors of last century’s quest for the 
“Jesus of history.” He proposes that contemporary theology may find 
the historical Jesus, but this is to be accomplished by placing the kerygma 
as historically based in the selfhood of Jesus. This gives to us an eschato- 
logical prophet whose message must be interpreted in symbols of our day. 
His final thrust is to plead for an existential interpretation of the eschato- 
logical message of the “Jesus of history and the Christ of faith.” “And, 
although we today no. longer use these speculative categories (first cen- 
tury eschatological terms), the selfhood of Jesus is equally available to 
us—apparently both via historical research and via the kerygma—as a 
possible understanding of our existence” (p. 125). 


Stauffer, who serves on the faculty at Erlangen, begins with the 
historical Jesus. His “life of Christ” is reinforced by “new” resources. 
The work is unique in that he leans heavily on the corroboration of ancient 
Palestinian customs, rabbinic polemics against Christianity, and to a lesser 
extent the material of the Dead Sea Scrolls. He reconstructs the life of 
Jesus in its historical milieu by tracing the accounts from “Jesus’ An- 
cestry and Birth” (chapter two) through the “Passover of Death” (chapter 
eight). The concluding section speaks of “Jesus’ Witness to Himself.” It 
is in the concluding section that the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ 
of faith” are most closely united. 

These works are notable for their striking contrasts. Jesus is basically 
eschatological (Robinson); Jesus is basically not concerned with eschat- 
ology (Stauffer). It is impossible to speak of Jesus in terms of mere 
historic fact (Robinson); “What then . .. am I entitled to set up? I 
reply: a history of Jesus” (Stauffer, p. xiii). Matthew and Paul are basic 
sources (Robinson); Mark and John are the most significant biblical 
sources (Stauffer). Ancient Jewish and related sources can never explain 
the historical Jesus (Robinson); by using the Jewish sources of the early 
eta the historical Jesus may be traced (Stauffer). Robinson is more tech- 
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nical and less readable; Stauffer is popular in style and enriched with 
imaginative illustrations. Taken separately these books seem unrecon- 
cilable. In reality both should point future authors to the necessity of 
combining the “Jesus of history and the Christ of faith.” This task is 


long overdue. 
W. L. Hendricks 


God in the Space Age. By Martin J. Heinecken. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1959. 216 pages. $3.50. 


The author is professor of systematic theology at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Mt. Airy in Philadelphia. He has proved that he is 
an excellent scholar in his large book on Kierkegaard, entitled The Moment 
Before God. 

This book is written in colloquial language and is obviously a popular 
book seeking to give a Christian answer for lay peoplelas they face the 
problems raised by the space age. 

In the first chapter, “The Challenge of the Space Age,” the author 
outlines the questions with which he proposes to deal. These include the 
relation between science and religion, the possibility of discovering God 
in heaven in outer space, the possibility of other living beings in space, 
the question of ownership of the planets and the airways. He grants that 
to some these questions may seem idle, but space travel is in prospect and 
the questions people are asking must be answered. 

In two rather long chapters he seeks to establish a proper division 
of labor between scientists and religious leaders and then shows that the 
change in scientific outlook has opened the way for a harmonious co- 
operation between the scientist and religious leader. He uses the Heisen- 
berg principle to undergird his statement that the universe is not abso- 
lutely determined. It is admitted that chance is always a possibility in a 
wide-open universe but suggests that the other possibility is that of a God 
who made the world for a purpose and retains his sovereignty over it. 

Chapter 4 discusses the problem of space explorers discovering God 
in heaven. The author contends that we cannot rule out all anthropomor- 
phic language about God and human analogies and figures of speech. 
Although the biblical writers wrote in terms of a three-storied universe, 
they did believe that their God was the Absolute Creator and Lord of all 
that is. God cannot possibly be any greater than the early biblical af- 
firmation, even if you stretched this world in space and time to infinity. 
Following the lead of Karl Heim, he speaks of God as having another 
dimension. God is both outside of and within the space-time continuum 
in which we live. God is present in another dimension that crosses ours 
at every point and yet is not accessible to us. We are accessible to him, 
but not he to us—unless he chooses to disclose himself. To do this, he 
does not really have to journey from somewhere else on a visit. He is 
already there. Only the veil has to be lifted from our eyes by revelation 
before we can see. Then we can see with the eyes of faith, but never 
directly. 

In Chapter 5 he discusses “Life on Other Planets.” Quoting various 
scientists, the author concludes that we shall have to reserve judgment 
and confess our ignorance while admitting it as a possibility. If we grant 
that there are other creatures of God, both fallen and unfallen, as indicated 
in the Bible, they seem to belong to the unseen world. If there were 
another race fallen as ours, it would be our obligation to preach the 
gospel to them if we could communicate with them. 

In Chapter 6 he discusses the question of the ownership of the moon. 
The only answer here seems to be in terms of international justice, by 
force if necessary. 
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In the last chapter, the author contends that the space age offers 
challenges and opportunities involving the same problems and the same 
joys as we know today. The last word is that this new power should be 
a call to repentance and to the task of doing God’s will on earth as in 
heaven. 

An appendix gives the personal expressions of opinion by church 
representatives about the relation of the churches to the new space age. 

Although there are evidences that this book was written rather hur- 
riedly to meet a contemporary situation, it should be of real value to a 
pastor, who must seek to answer some of these problems. The author of 
this book appears to be an evangelical who will be at least suggestive 
for an interested pastor. 

John P. Newport 


An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. By Willem F. Zuurdeeg. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 320 pages. $4.75. 


Relativism, Knowledge, and Faith. By Gordon D. Kaufman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960. 141 pages. $5.50. 


Here are two relatively new books in the field of philosophy of religion 
which complement each other. If both of these books are read, the reader 
will get a rather good idea of some of the new developments in the last 
few years. 

The first book, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, is written by 
a man who lived his early life in the Netherlands and came in touch with 
logical positivism and existentialism in Europe in the German and French 
languages before they became popular in this country. He lived in the 
Netherlands during Hitler’s rise to power and became very interested in 
the dogmatic and convictional view of the Nazis. In recent years he has 
been associate professor of philosophy of religion at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago—a Presbyterian school. 


Zuurdeeg begins by pointing out that a revolution has taken place 
in the field of philosophy. One facet of this revolution affirms that the 
function of philosophy is to analyze rather than establish meaning. An- 
other phase of the revolution is the emphasis on existentialism. It is 
true that the existentialists discuss the meaning of life. Their discussion, 
however, is offered in the framework of an analysis of the human situa- 
tion and not in terms of constructing a system which discloses the real 
nature of the All and seeking to establish the existence of God, as in the 
case of traditional philosophy (p. 15). Following the lead of the analy- 
tical school of philosophy, Zuurdeeg maintains that the function of phi- 
losophy of religion is to analyze religious language and not to defend a 
specific form of the Christian faith or any religious conviction. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I seeks to show that every 
man is overcome by some convictor. Each man seeks to use power in 
establishing his existence in terms of the convictional view that he thinks 
is all-important. Furthermore, he seeks to establish his existence by draft- 
ing a world view. In most cases the world views become closed. Zuurdeeg 
is especially critical of a man who fabricates a convictional world view 
which possesses the character of a closed system (p. 131). He has more 
sympathy for an open convictional view where the author admits both 
to the reader and to himself that his convictions are not the logical impli- 
cations of some rational principle or universally accepted fact. 


In Part II Zuurdeeg discusses the background of modern man’s lan- 
guage structures. In this section he points out that we cannot gain a 
satisfying understanding, either of ancient or of modern man, without 

ing clear to ourselves what meaning we should attach to the word 
“myth.” He contends that the story language of biblical confessions is 
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different from the story language of the ancient and primitive religions, 
He follows G. Ernest Wright in maintaining that all biblical thinking is 
dominated by a historical conception of God which is not found in religions 
which are not derived from the Bible. 

In this section he also discusses the specific convictional world view 
which is labeled the “Greek cosmos conviction.” It is affirmed that this 
particular conviction has been the most influential convictional world view 
in Western civilization until recent decades. Indications are given that the 
Greek cosmos conviction, which became the convictional view of the En- 
lightenment, has been largely disestablished. Modern man, however, is 
not certain about the way in which he is going to re-establish his existence. 
He tries the ways of Fascism, Nazism, Communism, Nationalism, and 
sometimes a deepened Christianity. Pragmatism, logical empiricism, and 
existentialism are also examples of groups who have taken leave of the 
Greek cosmos conviction, at least to some extent. 


In Part III Zuurdeeg discusses language structures which assist 
modern man in establishing his existence. From the many ways in which 
an establishment is achieved he selects only two: the moral way and the 
Protestant way. He affirms that he does this because these are the two 
which he knows best. Marcel and Dewey are discussed in detail. He con- 
tends that both Marcel and Dewey give answers which are convictional 
in nature. In the last chapter he discusses the way in which modern 
Christians establish their existence with the help of several church lan- 
guages. Zuurdeeg admits a place for confessional biblical study. He con- 
tends that biblical research is not neutral but affirms that it should be 
as unbiased as possible. In this chapter he states that philosophy of 
religion should no longer be conceived as a kind of theology but should 
be thought of as an independent discipline which investigates religious 
language and other convictional languages. Closely related to philosophy 
of religion but a separate discipline is what he calls “discursive theology.” 
This should be a convictional discipline which, in the name of the church, 
enters into discussion with the world outside the church. 


In his final remarks he calls for different confessional Christian 
groups to make an analytical account of their languages and have a 
dialogue with other groups. On the very last page of his discussion some 
thing of his own convictions creeps through. He affirms that philosophical 
analysis as outlined in his book is compatible with some forms of Protes- 
tantism, such as neo-Reformation theology, a certain kind of reconstructed 
liberalism, perhaps a liberal Catholicism, and some forms of Anglicanism 
and humanism. It is incompatible, however, with fundamentalism, ortho- 
doxy, older liberalism, and all forms of metaphysics, communism, fascism, 
and other totalitarianisms. 

This book is quite suggestive, but it is obvious that it lacks constructive 
value. Although he affirms that he is seeking to analyze, one has the 
feeling that this is only a preface and more should be said. 


The book by Professor Kaufman, entitled Relativism, Knowledge, and 
Faith, complements the book by Zuurdeeg. The basis of this book is 4 
thesis which was written for the Ph.D. degree at Yale University unde 
the original title “The Problem of Relativism and the Possibility a 
Metaphysics.” The original thesis dealt in detail with Wilhelm Dilthey, 
R. G. Collingwood, and Paul Tillich. The author is associate professor of 
theology in the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University. 
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The first two parts of this three-part book are rather difficult to ; 


read, but they are quite stimulating. The third part is especially relevant 
to a thinking pastor or theologian. An over-simplified statement of the 
thought development of the book might be as follows: All men have 
faith principle. All faith principles are relative. Yet, this situation doe 
not call for nihilism. Clues to meaning come to us as gifts. We accept 
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these clues on faith as working bases for life. Christians believe that in 
the Christian faith they have found the Reality, who “enables us, in all 
our finite historicity, to live creatively, spontaneously, and with love in 
history” (p. 117). 

As suggested above, there are three main sections in the book. Part 
I deals with the very urgent problem of relativism. Part II has the rather 
forbidding title “The Anthropological Basis of Knowledge.” Following 
Dilthey, the author suggests that all knowledge involves a polarity between 
subject and object, but that we have an inner knowledge of the subject 
end of this polarity which we do not have of the object end (p. 38). The 
marks of knowledge include or involve objective givenness, universality, 
and logical interconnectedness (p. 79). We must seek to act and think 
and live on the best truth that is open to us at any given time (p. 86). 

Part III, entitled “Philosophy, Theology, and Faith,” has the most 
relevance for a pastor. In this section the author contends that no philo- 
sophical or theological thought patterns begin at zero or reach perfection. 
Theologians are more honest in admitting a point of view than are most 
philosophers, who claim impartiality (p. 90). The final judgment on a 
philosophical or theological effort will be eternity, but we must take a 
risk and move out on some philosophical or theological venture. Meta- 
physics by its very nature does not have the same validity as science. 
Every theology has a Christological center which gives a clue to meaning. 
The ultimate test of any theology is the life that it makes possible (p. 117). 

Although this book is rather formidable at first appearance, and 
although it does not deal with traditional theological doctrines, it does 
deal suggestively with the problem of relativism. It also helps to undercut 
the dogmatism of a rationalistic metaphysic. This should help prepare 
the way for a Christian who has a world view which he contends is the 
only view which will enable a person to live “creatively, spontaneously, 
and with love in history” (p. 117). 


John P. Newport 


Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics. By Harry R. Davis and Robert C. 
Good. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 359 pages. $6.50. 


The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr. By Gordon Harland. New York: 
Oxford Uuiversity Press, 1960. 294 pages. $6.00. 


These two books provide additional evidence of the stature of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. They add to the growing number of books about Niebuhr 
and his thought while he is still living. Harland, of the department of 
church history of Drew University, writes an analysis of the thought 
of Niebuhr from the Christian perspective. Davis, professor of govern- 
ment at Beloit College, and Good, of the Department of International Re- 
lations of the University of Denver, have made a compilation of Niebuhr’s 
writings for those who are interested in political problems. The subtitle 
of their book accurately describes the purpose and nature of the collection: 
His Political Philosophy and Its Application to Our Age As Expressed in 
His Writings. In making their compilation the authors used sixteen of 
Niebuhr’s books, 170 of his many articles, and some previously unpublished 
material. The structure of Davis and Good indicates, at least to some de- 
gree, the potential value of their book. There are three main parts: Part 
One, “The Crisis”; Part Two, “Political Philosophy” with chapters under 
three major subheads: “The Study of Politics,” “The Process of Politics,” 
and “Christian Ethics in Politics”; Part Three, “Essays in Contemporary 
Politics” with chapters under the headings of “National Politics” and 
“International Politics.’ The transitions from one book or article to an- 

are remarkably smooth for a work of this type. This was achieved, 
to a considerable degree, by the fact that the editors took the liberty to 
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modify the wording of the material when such changes would mean a 
smoother transition. 

Harland’s volume is an attempt “to expound and interpret” the 
thought of Niebuhr as a whole but to focus on the relation of love and 
justice. For Niebuhr love (agape) is “heedless, sacrificial, sin-bearing” 
(p. vii). His interpretation of the relation of love to justice might best 
be summed up in the frequently quoted statement that love “is both the 
fulfillment and the negation of justice” (p. 25). No idea or motif could 
have been selected that would have been more helpful in a study of 
Niebuhr’s thought than the relation of love and justice. Harland makes 
use of Niebuhr’s articles and editorials as well as his books. There are 
two major divisions of the book. Part One is a general discussion of the 
relation of love and justice. Part Two includes chapters on “Politics,” 
“War and Peace,” “Economics,” and “Race.” 

There are some possible criticisms of Harland’s study. Although love 
and justice are very significant for Niebuhr, some important aspects of 
his thought cannot logically be included in a study of love and justice, 
In other words, Harland’s title is misleading. A second criticism is that 
Harland tends to be too much of an apologist for Niebuhr. He jumps to 
his defense against his critics and in his controversies with Barth, Brun- 
ner, and others. Some students of Niebuhr would also disagree with Har- 
land’s claim, a claim that is repeated a number of times, that “the cen- 
trality of Christology in Niebuhr’s thought is clear and unmistakable” 
(p. 13). Niebuhr’s Christology is significant in some of his writings, but 
it is not central in his total thought. In spite of these limitations or weak- 
nesses, Harland’s study is a tremendously helpful approach to the thought 
of Niebuhr. 

The documentation and the notes in general for both of these books 
are at the end instead of in the body of the books. This may make for 
easier reading by the average reader, but the serious student of Niebuhr 
will find it inconvenient. 

T. B. Maston 


God and Man In Washington. By Paul Blanshard. Boston: Beacon 
Press, Inc., 1960. 251 pages. $3.50. 


Blanshard has written this book for Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and the unchurched. His background conviction is that “religion 
is eternally relevant to politics, and politics eternally relevant to religion” 
> 4 The book is “a review of living events in contemporary America” 

p. 9). 

After a brief “Personal Prologue” and a background chapter under 
the title “One Nation Under God,” there are chapters on the Supreme 
Court, Congress, and the Presidency. The concluding chapter is “Pluralism 
and the Good Society.” Blanshard’s own appraisal of the three central 
chapters—which is an accurate one— is that the one on the Supreme Court 
is the strongest and will be the most permanently valuable, but that the 
chapter on the Presidency will be the most immediately interesting. 

In the chapter on the Supreme Court the religious affiliation of the 
justices of the Court is examined and then agreement and disagreement 
are set forth on such varied problems as religious freedom, Sunday 
observance, separation of church and state, and religion in the public 
schools. He closes the chapter on the Supreme Court with a very suggestive 
section on “The Unanswered Questions.” He is a defender, to a large 
degree, of the integrity of the justices—Catholics as well as Protestants 
and Jews. 

In the chapter on “God, Man and Congress” there is mentioned and 
in some cases, discussed such widely divergent movements and individuals 
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as Cardinal Spellman and Bishop Oxnam, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State (P.0.A.U.), the National Council of Churches and 
the “extreme fundamentalists” of the American Council of Churches, the 
American Mercury, “a once-reputable magazine,” and Christianity Today, 
a “new right-wing Protestant magazine.” 

In the discussion of “God, Man and the Presidency,” attention is 
given almost exclusively to the possible candidacy of a Roman Catholic 
for the position. While decrying much of the bigotry and prejudice which 
was so prevalent in the Al Smith and other campaigns of the past, Blan- 
shard takes the position that a discussion of “the conflict between certain 
Catholic policies and certain American government policies should be 
brought into the open in a Presidential campaign” (p. 198). Furthermore, 
he plainly says that “if a Catholic candidate faithfully obeyed every one 
of the directives of the Popes in respect to governmental institutions he 
would be disqualified for responsible service in a pluralistic democracy” 
(p. 191). 

There are six of these principles or directives that are spelled out 
quite specifically. For each of them Blanshard cites a canon law or the 
action of the hierarchy of the church. The six are: (1) complete abolition 
of divorce, (2) complete prohibition of contraceptives, (3) the obligation 
of the state to support Catholic schools with public funds, (4) church 
censorship, (5) discrimination against Protestants, Jews and unbelievers 
in mixed marriages, and (6) creedal segregation of Catholic children in 
a separate school system, with theological penalties for parents who re- 
fused their bishops’ orders to boycott public schools. 

Appropriately the book closes with an appeal for religious freedom 
and for separation of church and state in our pluralistic society. The 
closing sentence is: “We renew our conviction that ‘we have staked the 
very existence of our country on the faith that complete separation be- 
tween the state and religion is best for the state and best for religion” 
(p. 221). 


T. B. Maston 


How Churches Grow. By Donald McGavran. London: World Dominion 
Press, 1960. 186 pages. 


This book is probably the most important volume relating to mission 
methods that has been published since the extensive production of litera- 
ture which came from the Madras Conference in 1938. The conference 
set a helpful trend in consideration of mission methods and produced 
much good general material in the field. This book seems to profit by the 
total emphasis in mission methods which has been made since that time 
and has the very real virtue of coming to the point and of staying closely 
with the central issue in missions. 

McGavran defines his central consideration in these words, “In a 
world of hundreds of millions without Christ how can the churches and 
their assisting missions achieve adequate church growth. What makes 
churches grow? What makes them stop growing? What are assisting 
missions doing which promotes growth? Are they doing anything which 
prevents it?” 

_ Throughout the entire book he deals with the basic thesis that the 
Primary aim of missions is the creation of churches which grow out of 
the conversion of people and reach out to win many others. Many people 
involved in missions will be offended at first at the incisive way in which 
he comes to the main issue and insists on relating every judgment of 
history and of present activity to the central purpose. 


In an earlier book, The Bridges of God, he raised an issue which this 
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the number of Christians as could conceivably be drawn into the King- 
dom. The careless reader, or the prejudiced reader, had the possibility 
of misunderstanding his statement there to the point of suggesting that 
he was calling for the inclusion of unredeemed people. This book answers 
that question thoroughly. It speaks a language which any pastor or mis- 
sionary will understand and which the more zealous of them will find 
quite encouraging. 

In examining current philosophies of missions he reveals how very 
much the current mission practice has been affected by the prevailing 
atmosphere which is reflected in Hocking’s book on missions. In discussing 
the “cultural overhang” he delves at once into the problem of carrying 
too much of our total United States church orientation into foreign lands 
and thus limiting the accomplishment of our primary purpose. His discus- 
sions on the pressure to perfect and on the gradualism which takes for 
granted that we will make some favorable impression on civilization and 
eventually find them responding to the gospel are Giscussions which are 
penetrating, disturbing, and full of helpful guidance'for the one who will 
listen. 

One part of the book is given to discussing methods of church growth 
and this part brings into focus the validity of the book as growing out 
of the experience of a missionary who worked in the foreign mission pro- 
gram of his own denomination for many years and since that time has 
given himself to survey of many mission fields. These are not the words 
of a novice but of a man who is beginning to deserve the title of thought- 
ful elder statesman of the mission movement. 

This book is so important to the missionary that this evaluation of 
it may be risked: If the missionary on his way to the field could take only 
one book along with his Bible this would be the book to take. It is almost 
as germane to the work of the pastor in the states because of its ability 
to draw the church leader back to the primary purpose of his calling. 
Read and taken seriously by leadership of our churches and our convention 
it could serve to accelerate mission growth in remarkable fashion. 


Cal Guy 
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The Gospel According to St. John. By R. V. G. Tasker. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 237 pages. $3.00 


The interest which the Gospel of John holds for all Bible students 
is strikingly evident in the introductory material included in this book 
by R. V. G. Tasker, general editor of the Tyndale Bible Commentaries. 
Questions of authorship, date, and purpose are considered briefly by the 
author, who is as explicit and lucid in discussing these problems as he is 
in the interpretation of the gospel. 


Although this work is not a verse-by-verse exegesis, the readability 
and practicality of the other published volumes of this set characterize 
Tasker’s most recent contribution. Obviously a treatment of such limita- 
tions cannot consider minutely the many critical and interpretative prob- 
lems of the Fourth Gospel. Tasker discusses the textual materials in 
sections employing the same general approach by which the reader auto- 
matically recognizes him. 


Although this volume may prove disappointing in some respects — 
particularly to the reader who is familiar with Tasker’s volumes on James 
or Second Corinthians in the same series — the reader will likely con- 
clude that it belongs alongside the previously-published works of the 
Tyndale New Testament Series. 


Virtus E. Gideon 


The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians: An Introduction and Com- 
mentary, Vol. XI: The Tyndale New Testament Commentaries. By Ralph 
P. Martin. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1959. 186 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Martin, a British Baptist who once was a pastor, has pro- 
duced a new commentary on Philippians that is stimulating and edifying. 
Although the commentary is full and challenging, it could be read with 
profit by almost any pastor or interested layman. 


The introduction is valuable. A good statement is included on the 
three possible imprisonments from which this epistle could have been 
written. The strongest case is made for the first Roman imprisonment, 
but the question is considered as “open.” 


There is a good treatment of the concept of fellowship in the epistle 
as well as the underlying theme of joy. Joy is “no evanescent emotional 
quality, exalting us one moment and deserting us the next,” but it is a 
fruit of the Spirit which abides under all, eircumstances. 


_ . Penetrating word studies are abundant. Professor Martin is skillful 
in bringing out the delicate shade of meaning necessary in understanding 
a word in a given context. 


Despite its over-all excellence, there is dissatisfaction with the treat- 
ment of the great Christological passage Philippians 2:5-11. The author 
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does not consider the Son’s equality with the Father to be pre-incarnate 
but the result of the “acceptance of His destiny as the incarnate and 
humiliated One.” The older view held by Gifford and Lightfoot is pre- 
ferable; it contends for the pre-incarnate equality of the Son to the Father. 


This volume deserves a wide circulation. 
G. Lacoste Munn 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. By Herbert M. 
Carson. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 
112 pages. $2.00. 

This volume in the Tyndale series provides an introduction and a 
verse-by-verse commentary on Colossians and Philemon. The introductory 
section is brief but helpful. The possibilities of Caesarea and Ephesus as 
the place of origin are considered, but Rome is supported by the strongest 
evidence. Slavery is reflected in both of these epistles, and especially 
interesting is the explanation of Paul’s failure to condemn openly this 
institution. What Paul did say and imply revolutionized the thinking of 
the Christians on this subject despite the absence of any direct attack. 

The interpretation is usually quite good; however, the style is rather 
prosaic and more could be done with the word studies. The author is 
accurate in understanding that the Person and work of Christ is Paul’s 
one main answer to the heresy reflected in Colossians. Christ is no 
emanation of deity, but the fullness of the Godhead dwells in Him. The 
lofty Christology of the epistle is well presented. 

Despite the lack of any particular mark of brilliance, this commentary 
can be read with profit by many. 

G. Lacoste Munn 


; Ephesians: Pattern for Christian Living. By Ray Summers. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1960. 156 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Summers has delighted his readers with the finest devotional 
commentary on Ephesians ever to come to the reviewer’s attention. 
Thorough and sound scholarship has prepared the ground; however, the 
material is presented in a nontechnical manner which would be under- 
standable to any serious Christian. 

The New Testament presents basically just two doctrines: how to be 
saved and how the saved ought to live. Ephesians is one of the loftiest 
expressions in the New Testament of this basic Christianity. 

The author’s refreshing translation is printed in italics, and his com- 
ments follow. Many helpful word studies are interspersed throughout; 
an unusually helpful study is made of “tribulations” when applied to a 
Christian in 3:13. The difficult passages are treated fairly and ade 
quately considering the scope of the book; included in these passages are, 
“We were by nature children of wrath” in 2:3, “He descended also into 
the lower parts of the earth” in 4:9, and “Be angry and sin not” in 4:26. 

A pastor could very profitably teach Ephesians to his church on 
Wednesday nights and urge his people to read this commentary in addi- 
tion to the Scriptures. This book should be on the priority list of any 
Christian studying Ephesians. 

G. Lacoste Munn 


General 
The Dead Sea Community. By Kurt Schubert. Translated by John 
W. Doberstein. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 178 pages. $3.75. 
Some years have passed since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The author has given careful study of the available material and has 
written without sensationalism not only the account of the discoveries, 
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the age of the manuscripts, and the history and teachings of the Essenes 
at Qumran, but has presented a thorough study of the theology and prac- 
tices of this group. The discussion is condensed, yet he has by his careful 
study shown the relationship of the beliefs and practices of the Qumran 
community to the rise of Christianity. He has demonstrated the superiority 
as well as the independence of the New Testament and its teachings over 
the theology and practices of the Qumran sect. This is a needed volume 
and the best interpretation of these important manuscripts to date. It 
is a necessary aid in understanding the background and early beginnings 


of Christianity. 
E. Leslie Carlson 


The Antiquities of Jordan. By G. Lankester Harding. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. 206 pages (illustrated). $4.75. 


Dr. Harding, Director of the Department of Antiquities, Jordan, 
from 1936 to 1956, is exceptionally well qualified to undertake the task 
of presenting this informative and instructive guide book concerning a 
multitude of places of archaeological and/or biblical interest in Jordan. 
His love of the study and the area itself is apparent in every portion of 
the book and this makes for easy reading. 


A brief geographical and historical study of Jordan is followed by a 
close scrutiny of the principle places of interest in Jordan, past and 
present. Many of the modern place names in Arabic will not be recog- 
nized by the Bible student but where possible the author has given the 
biblical or other name by which it is better known and has related it 
to particular Bible passages. The book concludes with the duties and 
responsibilities of the Jordanian Department of Antiquities and a look 
at the contents of the Jordan Archaeological Museum in Amman and the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. 


Highlights in the book are the discussions of Petra, Jericho, and 
Khirbat Qumran’s Dead Sea Scrolls. A fine selection of thirty-one photo- 
graphs serves as excellent visual reference for the textual material, while 
town plans and area maps make clear the geographical descriptions. Fre- 
quent reference may well be made to a brief but helpful comparative 
chronological table included. 


For anyone interested in a study of the physical aspects of Jordan 


today and yesteryear The Antiquities of Jordan likely has no equal. The 
Bible student traveling in the area will find the book priceless. 


Robert O. Coleman 


HISTORICAL 


Baptist Confessions of Faith. By W. L. Lumpkin. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: The Judson Press, 1959. 430 pages. $6.00. 


This is a timely and substantial contribution to Baptist historiography. 
It is a worthy successor to Underhill’s collection of 1854 and McGloth- 
lin’s work of 1910. The brief historical introductions are well written and 
balanced. They will greatly aid in understanding the historical milieu 
of _ confession, without which a proper interpretation is next to im- 
possible. 


In discussing the reconstitution of most of the southern General Bap- 
tist churches on a Calvinistic basis in the eighteenth century, the state- 
ment is made that “General Baptists (did not) flourish in other parts 
of the country before the last years of the 18th century” (pp. 347-48). 
During the first century after the organization of the first Baptist church 
in the colonies, Arminian Baptists remained quite strong in New England 
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under the name of General Six Principle Baptists. These should be noted 
as an exception to the general statement which was made. 

In view of the inclusion of the doctrinal statements of some rather 
minor Baptist groups, this work would have been strengthened by refer- 
ence to the early Six Principle Baptists and the inclusion of one of their 
representative doctrinal statements. The General Six Principle Baptist 
Conference of Rhode Island, for example, has a doctrinal statement cover- 
ing six general areas of their distinctive views. 

The format of the book is excellent, and it is printed on a good 
quality of paper. Dr. Lumpkin has put all Baptists, indeed all Christians, 
under obligation to him by this timely and scholarly work. 


Robert A. Baker 


The New Shape of American Religion. By Martin E. Marty. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 169 pages. $3.50. 


The nine chapters making up this book are filled with pungent, almost 
carefree, sentences that are both appealing and provocative. The motif 
of the book is brought into focus quite early: “For three centuries then, 
America’s religious pluralism, coupled with the competition among faiths, 
the capitulations of Protestants, the pressures of environmental change, 
and a fundamentally generalizing attitude toward religion, have worked 
to erode Protestant particularity and to wear down the walls of the Zion 
which had symbolized Protestantism’s status” (p. 5). 

The author is critical of the quality of the contemporary revival of 
interest in religion. He accentuates the erosion that has brought the 
“packaging” of God, the patternizing of man, the capitulation to national 
religion which he terms “the religion of Democracy,” and the loss of true 
community. 

As an answer to the “morally and intellectually debilitating relativism” 
of this day, he demands that Protestant Christianity must magnify its 
particularity of witness. Without arrogance, without divisiveness, Chris- 
tians must be true to the Christian revelation. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to discuss this book in detail. 
Despite some evident weaknesses and a feeling that some conclusions are 
based upon limited evidence, this book is incisive and helpful. His call 
for a revitalized particularity of Christian witness is impressive. 


Robert A. Baker 


SYSTEMATIC 


The Theology of the Major Sects. By John H. Gerstner. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Bock House, 1960. 188 pages. $3.95. 


This volume represents part of that growing literature on the Ameri- 
can cult groups. The author is in the Reformed tradition and teaches at 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. Nine groups are discussed: Seventh- 
Day Adventism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, New 
Thought, Christian Science, Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Faith Healing. 
It is not easy for the author to justify this strange grouping, nor is his 
attempt totally convincing. 

The early parts of the book give brief historical and theological sum- 
maries of the beliefs of the various groups. Their brevity and generality 
detract somewhat from their usefulness. Some few flaws mark the 
such as the typographical error on p. 63 which should read “P. P. Quimby”; 
the date of Mrs. Eddy’s death, p. 72 (should read 1910 rather than 1913); 
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the place of Russell’s death, p. 30; and the reference to an “Allan” on 
p. 106 without introduction to the person (possibly this is a reference 
to A. A. Allen). 


The latter portions of the book are devoted to appendices which in- 
clude: a table of “traditional Christian doctrines”; a table of the various 
beliefs of the sects; then a table regrouping all of the doctrines under 
systematic headings. This section is concluded with a most helpful glossary 
of various terms used by the cults. The omission of Mead’s Handbook 
of Denominations mars an otherwise good bibliography. One might wish 
for a more thorough and detailed account of the beliefs of the groups. 
The justifiable polemic of the author is commendable, but the work would 
be of greater value if an objective view of the groups were presented 
first. 

W. L. Hendricks 


The Enduring Message of the Bible. By L. Harold DeWolf. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 121 pages. $2.75. 


L. H. DeWolf is, perhaps, America’s leading liberal theologian. His 
The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective and Theology of the Living 
Church have served well in introducing him to the contemporary the- 
ological scene. The present small volume is admittedly popular in style 
and non-technical in treatment. While being advertised as an essay in 
biblical theology, it is not, in the strict sense of the term, just that. De- 
Wolf has attempted and succeeded in setting forth what is to him “the 
enduring message of the Bible.” The basic structure of the book is 
trinitarian: from God (the Father), to God (the Son), with God (the 
Spirit). The impressions of his recent mission work in Southern Rhodesia 
provide illustrations and practicality to the volume. 

Although the book is written from an admitted “liberal perspective,” 
there is a significant difference here from the liberalism of the early 
twentieth century. The difference between God and man is adequately 
affirmed throughout. A realistic view of sin is noticed as is a brief but 
rewarding treatment of the Holy Spirit. Yet some of those differences 
which mark off a Christian perspective as “liberal” are present: Man’s 
nature is still depicted as far from “depravity.” The Christology is weak, 
and it is startling to read his quotation from the Chalcedonian creed since 

has so assiduously avoided its implications in earlier discussions 
(pp. 83-86). His biblical criticism, throughout, follows mostly later dating 
of the biblical materials. 

The style, challenge, and basic thrust of the author are helpful. It 
would seem that he has, indeed, chosen the “enduring” aspects of biblical 
thought for presentation. This book should be read with a view to its 
values and an awareness of its author’s position. It contains many splendid 
ideas transmitted in a refreshing and meaningful manner. 


W. L. Hendricks 


The Reality of the Church. By Claude Welch. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 249 pages. $3.95. 


Professor Welch of the Yale Divinity School, author of In This Name: 
The Doctrine of the Trinity in Contemporary Theology and co-author 
with Professor John Dillenberger of Protestant Christianity, has now 
written a very significant volume on the doctrine of the church. 

Welch seeks the “reality” of the Christian ecclesia, but this is no 
philosophical ontology. At the outset he is keenly aware of the “profusion 
of New Testament images referring to the church” (p. 26) so that there 
is no “one all-embracing master image” such as the body of Christ. Like- 
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wise the author recognizes that crucial ecclesiological differences “depend 
. . . upon whether primary weight is given to the relation between the 
being of the community (i.e., church) and the life of the individual Chris- 
tian, or to the analogy between the church and Christ” (p. 29). 

Welch follows no single denominational tradition in ecclesiology. 
Against the Catholic tradition he asserts the (“Docetic”) error of “divin- 
ization of the historic faith, forms and structures of the church” (p. 32), 
including the sacraments and the ministry. Against the Spiritualist tra- 
dition (including Emil Brunner) he objects to the idea of the ecclesia 
as purely a “spiritual community” (p. 33), which is also “Docetic” error. 
Against classic Protestantism Welch finds that the “visible/invisible” 
distinction involves an unbiblical form of implicit Platonism (pp. 35-36). 
Against the rationalistic form of free church Protestantism Welch objects 
to considering the church as a “voluntaristic association of individual 
believers” or “a member of the genus ‘religious society.’” This is “Ebio- 
nite” heresy (p. 31)! Where these denials leave Methodist Welch is not 
altogether clear. 

Many facts of Welch’s work call for attention: his refusal to abandon 
the metaphorical nature of “body of Christ” in favor of ontological realism, 
his purely eschatological interpretation of “bride of Christ,” his denial 
that the church is the extension of Christ’s incarnation, and his treatment 
of Christ’s lordship over the world. 

Perhaps the dominant note and the most significant aspect of the 
book is the historico-human-social involvement of the ecclesia, which is 
not only the called people of God (convocatio) but the people of God 
incarnated in a temporal, this-worldly order (congregatio). Thus the 
church, and not merely individual Christians, is not only holy but sinful! 


James Leo Garrett 
Professor of Christian Theology 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Existentialist Posture. By Roger L. Shinn. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1959. 128 pages. 50c. 

Siz Existentialist Thinkers. By H. J. Blackham. New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1959. 173 pages. $1.25. 

The Moment Before God. By Martin J. Heinecken. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 386 pages. $5.95. 


Even though Shinn’s book is a paper-back and costs only fifty cents, 
it is perhaps the best introduction to the much discussed subject of 
existentialism that one could find. The author shows that all of us at 
times must be objective and at other times must be existential in our 
approach to life. At certain times we emphasize objectivity more than 
we do existence, and at other times the opposite situation prevails. 

Existentialism has arisen as a protest against the many attempts 
to make man nothing more than an object. A brief sketch is given of 
the existentialist revolt against threats to our self-realization. The author 
includes the outstanding existentialists like Kierkegaard, Sartre, Jaspers, 
and Heidegger, and then discusses the many literary and artistic exponents 
of the existentialist spirit or posture. 

Even though the book shows the importance of existentialism, it also 
warns of its dangers. It is a helpful introductory study. 

Mr. Shinn has recently become professor of christian ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 

If your interest in existentialism is stimulated by reading the small 
book by Shinn, vou will be interested in the fact that Harper and Brothers 
have recently »ablished a reprint of the book by H. J. Blackham entitled 
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Siz Existentialist Thinkers in their Torchbook series. In this book which 
deals with Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, and Sartre 
the author affirms that existentialism is not a hysterical symptom of 
irrationalism but a contemporary renewal of one of the necessary phases 
of human experience. The author does not use this book to defend any 
particular perspective or religious belief. The book was first published 
by Macmillan in 1952. 

After surveying the Six Evxistentialist Thinkers by Blackham one 
should have his appetite sufficiently whetted to want to consider the out- 
standing existentialist Soren Kierkegaard. A book which is helpful for 
this purpose is the large but well-written volume by Martin J. Heinecken 
entitled The Moment Before God. Dr. Heinecken is professor of systematic 
theology at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 

This book deals with Kierkegaard as a Christian, not primarily as 
an existentialist. Although it is obvious that this is an interpretation 
from a devoted Christian, the reader will find that this particular book 
will clarify some frequently misunderstood aspects of Kierkegaard’s 
thought. 


The book is very suggestive and will be stimulating for any pastor 
or lay reader who is seriously interested in the great seminal existentialist, 
Soren Kierkegaard. 


John P. Newport 


The World’s Last Night and Other Essays. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. 113 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a collection of seven essays. It takes its title from the 
last, a discussion of the Christian belief in the doctrine of Christ’s Second 
Coming. 

Readers familiar with any of the score or more books authored by 
Lewis will not be disappointed by this one. There is a new “Screwtape” 
dialogue which alone would justify its purchase. 


Lewis’s ability to penetrate a subject and spell out the central issues 
in clear, thought-provoking style is everywhere demonstrated but is 
particularly evident in the first and last essays. In “The Efficacy of 
Prayer,” for instance, he argues that we cannot ask “Does prayer work?” 
as if we were speaking of some machine or tool. Prayer is personal con- 
tact between incomplete persons (ourselves) and “the utterly concrete 
Person” (p. 8). Petition, in the sense of asking for things, is only a 
small part of prayer. “Confession and penitence are its threshold, adora- 
tion its sanctuary, the presence and vision and enjoyment of God its 
bread and wine” (p. 8). In prayer God shows himself to us. 

In the last essay, “The World’s Last Night,” the author criticizes 
current tendencies to discount the fact of the second coming of Christ. 
He contends that the doctrine stands as a perpetual warning to nations 
and churches, as well as to individuals, and reminds man of the imper- 
manence of his state and the imperfection of his best efforts. It calls the 
Christian to the fullest measure of obedience to Christ for each night 
could well be the last. 


These essays by a layman are discussions from which every preacher 
can greatly profit. 


Milton Ferguson 


PRACTICAL 


International Conflict in the Twentieth Century. By Herbert Butter- 
field. Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York. 1960. 123 pages. $3.00. 
This is the second volume of a series entitled Religious Perspectives 
edited by Ruth Anshen. There are in prospect over thirty additional 
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volumes by men of world reputation such as Barth, Cullman, Fromm, 
Jasper, Maritain, and Tillich. The editor suggests that the purpose of 
the series is to rediscover man, but with the conviction that the rediscovery 
of man “will point the way to the rediscovery of God” (p. 7). 

The conflict between the West and communism, which is the central 
emphasis of this volume by Butterfield, is primarily a conflict regarding 
the individual. The supreme test of a foreign policy is what it does for 
the individual, and the greatest thing that can be done for the individual 
is to make him free. The author, as is true in other books by him, injects 
a Christian flavor into his interpretation of history. 

If the West is to win in its struggle with communism, it cannot be 
a defender of the status quo. This would be catastrophic in an age of 
revolution and change. The real crisis for the West is in the uncommitted 
areas of the world where decisions are in the process of being made. To 
meet the challenge of missionary communism in these and other areas, 
democracy must recapture its missionary spirit. Butterfield’s viewpoint 
is that the victory cannot be won by bigger and more destructive arma- 
ments. He says our weapons have turned against us “because their des- 
tructiveness is so out of relation with any end that war can achieve for 
mankind” (p. 95). The methods we will have to use to preserve liberty 
“are bound to lead to loss of liberty” (p. 91). Here are words of warning; 
they may be prophetic words. They should be taken seriously. 


T. B. Maston 


Christianity and Communism Today. By John C. Bennett. New York: 
Association Press, 1960. 188 pages. $3.50. 


This is a revision of a book first published in 1948. It is, however, 
more than a mere revision, for three wholly new chapters have been added: 
The Significance of Developments in Russia since Stalin, Communism 
as a Problem in International Relations, and Some Moral and Religious 
Objections to Co-existence. 

Here is a book written by possibly the leading Protestant spokesman 
in dealing with communism. It is written for the average reader rather 
than the scholar, although all readers will find the insights contained 
in the volume to be of great profit. 

The author believes that it is of great importance that the Christian 
understand the Communist ideology. “Sooner or later the conversations 
between Communists and Christians must begin again where they have 
been broken off. In such conversations Christians must understand Com- 
munist doctrine and the reasons why it has been able to capture so many 
minds” (p. 17). This volume contributes much to an adequate understand- 
ing. The new additions in this revision are needed at the present time. 
This is recommended reading for all. 

C. W. Scudder 


The Fear of God: The Role of Anxiety in Contemporary Thought. 
+ Pig Berthold, Jr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 158 pages. 

A professor in philosophy and theology in Dartmouth College, the 
author presents a timely discussion on the live subject of anxiety. In the 
introduction he presents the contemporary situation in theology pointing 
out the fallacies of liberal theology in which man is too familiar with 
God, of existentialism and Karl Barth with their negativism, and of 
Freudianism which lacks a proper object before which to be anxious. He 
is aware of the contributions of Freud and other psychologists and seeks 
to relate their insights to theology. 
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The author believes that anxiety is a phenomenon of love, that man’s 
desire for God creates in him a wholesome anxiety essential for basic 
living. Before God man feels threatened with the loss of fellowship with 
God. Even in the unbeliever there is an implicit desire for God. For the 
believer this anxiety is not eradicated but rather exists on a different 
level of relationship. 

Berthold presents some excellent insights concerning the meaning of 
anxiety and provides a corrective for both an easy optimism and a hope- 
less negativism. He shows how an understanding of human anxiety is 
of special relevance to the doctrine of man. He indicates that both the 
Catholic and the Reformed views of man’s fallen condition are extreme 
and that man’s relation to God is actually a dynamic relationship in which 
man is always striving and yet never attaining complete release from 
anxiety. To the extent that man experiences love and acceptance he also 
understands and accepts his anxiety. It is only in Christ that man finds 
divine grace, forgiveness, and acceptance. 

It is difficult to see the distinction which Berthold makes between 
“psychological anxiety” and “religious anxiety,” for they are a part of 
man’s unitary experience, but, on the whole, he makes a real contribution 
to this puzzling area of modern man’s life situation. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Sexual Relation in Christian Thought. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 312 pages. $4.50. 


Sexual Relation in Christian Thought is a complete history of what 
Christian thinkers since Paul have had to say about the relation between 
the sexes. The scope of the work is wider than the morals of marriage. 
It includes the ascetic ideals of Greek philosophy, the domestic virtue 
of Judaism, the teachings of the early church fathers from both East 
and West, and the Reformation teachings on the meaning of sexual 
relations in the church and in society. 


Following a thorough discussion of the history of Christian teach- 
ing concerning the meaning of sexual relationships, the author discusses 
the tradition of today, indicating some of the problems of the church 
based on an inadequate understanding of the subject. The closing chap- 
ter, “Towards a Theology of Sex,” is a creative contribution to the field 
of study. Definitions of terms are clarified beyond the usual understand- 
ing. The author has a high appreciation for the characteristics of the 
sexes and shows how they complement each other in the realms of 
personality and religion. 


Bailey is eminently qualified to write on this subject since he has 
written other books in the area. As Study Secretary of the Moral Welfare 
Council of the Church of England, he has wide experience in conference 
work and in lecturing. His style is clear and forceful, and his method of 
handling the subject is commendable. Teachers and pastors will find this 
work a help in understanding an often misunderstood area of Christian 
theology and ethics. The book is a real contribution to the literature of the 
fied both from the standpoint of theory and of the practical aspects 
of Christian living. 

Franklin M. Segler 


A Mirror of the Ministry in Modern Novels. By Horton Davies. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 211 pages. $3.75. 


The author, an English Congregationalist minister, is professor of 
teligion at Princeton University. In this book he presents a critical 
analysis of the ministerial characters in a series of modern novels. 
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The fifteen novels covering the last 100 years include Catholic, Angli- 
can, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and Unitarian ministers. The 
novels include such well known works as Scarlet Letter, Elmer Gantry, 
The Gauntlet, The Diary of a Country Priest, The Keys of the Kingdom, 
One Foot in Heaven, and Men and Brethren. 

There are five types of ministers classified in these novels: Preachers 
and Evangelists, Interpreters of Faith in Crisis, Directors of Souls, 
Missionaries, and Community Leaders. 

The author gives some more or less reasonable arguments why 
Catholic priests are presented in a more favorable light than Protestants, 
The characters reveal, at least, the image of the minister in the mind of 
the contemporary authors. Though most are atypical and unrealistic, 
they may, even so, warn today’s minister of the dangerous pitfalls in 


his calling. 
Carl A. Clark 


Stewardship in Contemporary Theology. Edited by T. K. Thompson. 
New York: Association Press, 1960. 252 pages. $3.50. 


This is a series of nine papers presented at the Theological Study 
Conference on Stewardship in 1959. The authors are professors and pro- 
motional men, including Episcopal, Presbyterian, and several Lutheran. 
The chapters include stewardship in the Old Testament, in the teaching 
of Jesus, in Pauline writings, the doctrine of stewardship in history, and 
the contemporary interpretation. 

As almost always in a compilation, the articles are not of equal value, 
though each does have value. There is only a small amount of material 
objectionable to Southern Baptists. These men dig deeper into the 
theological conceptions of stewardship than any other work this reviewer 
has seen. A thorough study of this material could well save Southern 
Baptists’ stewardship program from superficialism and shallow activism. 
Based on the new interest in biblical theology, this book indicates that 
theologians are showing a new interest in the Theology of Stewardship. 

Inasmuch as American theological study of stewardship has been 
its outstanding contribution to European theology, this book ought to 
be of significant value. Southern Baptists must either study the essential 
contributions of others or begin serious deliberations on their own. The 
only other alternative is shallow promotionalism without biblical founda- 
tion, and this is surely unwanted. 

Carl A. Clark 


The Rebirth of Ministry. By James D. Smart. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 192 pages. $3.50. 


This scholarly and definitive discussion of the biblical character of 
the Christian ministry is a “word fitly spoken” to contemporary eval- 
gelical churchmen. It is both a critique of the present situation in the 
church and a constructive approach for changing the situation. The book’s 
Presbyterian author is presently serving as professor of biblical inter- 
pretation at Union Seminary, New York City, and is deeply appreciated 
for an earlier treatise—The Teaching Ministry of the Church. 

Dr. Smart maintains that, despite the external successes of religion 
in America, today’s churches have virtually lost continuity with the 
biblical intention of ministry and are in profound need of inner renewal. 
While not a cynic, the author laments for example the dearth of expos 
itory preaching: “The prophetic voice has been replaced by a 
and more soothing voice” (p. 166). As to missions and evangelism he 
says that many churches support missions in America and in lands across 
the seas, but to suggest that the church should “be a mission to people 
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beyond its doors in its own community is likely only to make many mem- 
pers (and perhaps the minister) uncomfortable” (p. 145). 

The therapy offered for this malady is an earnest inquiry into the 
nature of the biblical ministry, particularly as demonstrated in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ and the apostles. In honesty, the writer links 
the problem of biblical ministry to that of biblical theology. He feels 
that only as integrity of interpretation is made operative will integrity 
of ministry be restored. Smart does not plead with pastors and congrega- 
tions to slavishly copy the forms of Jesus’ ministry, but he does plead 
for self-examination as to whether or not it is the Lord who lives and 
acts and speaks through the churches. 

This is not merely a work of analysis and reduction. Prof. Smart 
carefully outlines the functions of the New Testament ministry—pastor, 
preacher, teacher, evangelist, and theologian—all in the context of shep- 
herding and suffering love. His critique and contributions are soundly 
documented. This is an eloquent plea for repentance and renewal of 
ministry on the part of both clergymen and laymen. For as the author 
says, the preacher’s words are rendered worthless and sterile, unless and 
until his words become the deep convictions and living deeds of his people. 


C. W. Brister 


Creative Imagination in Preaching. By Webb B. Garrison. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1960. 175 pages. $3.00. 


The author, a Methodist minister and college president, believes that 
a pastor can reduce “the time spent in preparing to write sermons by 
fifty or ninety per cent.” 

To do so, he must develop the use of creative imagination. The pastor 
ean do this by recognizing that “all things are soaked with potential for 
revelation.” He must keep his eyes open for such insights and seek to 
preserve such flashes of inspiration that come to him. 

He must approach his Bible in the attitude of search for inspiration. 
He must put his emotions to work and must be willing to adventure into 
new discoveries and fresh ideas. 

The book is simply written and is effectively illustrated. A pastor, 
concerned about his ‘preaching, will find the book helpful. Those who 
have read the author’s book The Preacher and His Audience will likely 
feel that it does not measure up to the worth of his earlier writing. 


Jesse Northcutt 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Storytelling The Art and the Purpose. By Laura S. Emerson. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1959. 181 pages. $3.50. 

Laura Emerson, an associate professor of speech at Marion College, 
Marion, Indiana, since 1935, has written this unique book on storytelling 
to assist “the would-be storyteller” in mastering the art and to emphasize 
the importance of the story that stresses character development. 

Through years of experience with stories and teaching college students 
od art of storytelling, Miss Emerson has tested the material found in 


This manual on storytelling is one of the most comprehensive and 
all inclusive books written on the subject. 


Some things which make the book of special value to church workers 
are: 
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The approach is from the church’s point of view—inspirational— 
with a purpose “to influence character and conduct.” 

The author seeks to help the storyteller understand the interest and 
needs of age groups in order to select the “right” story. The chart, 
“Periods of Child Study” by Benson on page 34 is helpful in securing 
an over-all picture of children. 

The chapter which discusses the use of Bible stories with children 
is challenging and stimulating—especially the suggestions on adaptation 
of Bible stories. 

The discussion suggestions, stimulating reading, and suggested projects 
given at the close of each chapter help to make the book more valuable, 
- Sng storyteller’s individual evaluation chart on page 74 is particularly 

elpful. 

A good variety of fifteen interesting stories to be told are included 
in the book. Added to this is a bibliography of books on techniques of 
storytelling, pamphlets, books and stories, anthologies and collections of 
stories for religious educators, and storytelling records which makes the 
book more useful and attractive to pastors, children’s workers, librarians, 
parents, and other church people. 


Ann Bradford 
Professor of Childhood Religious Education 
School of Religious Education 


Those Treasured Hours. By W. L. Howse. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1960. 67 pages. $1.50. 


The real role of the Sunday school teacher is clearly portrayed in 
the small volume, Those Treasured Hours, by W. L. Howse. The in- 
portance of the teacher as related to the total program of a New Testa- 
ment church in carrying out the Great Commission is described in such 
a unique way as to make its appeal to teachers of every age group. 

This valuable book is rich in content for the experienced and the 
inexperienced teacher, as well as the potential Sunday school teacher. 
The right motivation for Sunday school teaching, the qualities of good 
teachers, the preparation for effective teaching, and the rewards for 
teaching constitute the heart of the author’s discussion. 

It is designated to give Sunday school teachers a new appreciation 
for the privilege of serving in this God-ordained post of duty. Those 
Treasured Hours involves everything that goes into fruitful, enjoyable 
teaching, before, during, and following the Sunday morning class period 

A careful reading of the book should cause teachers to want to link 
their lives with the Master Teacher in the business of changing lives 
for the glory of God. 

R. Othal Feather 
Professor of Education Administration 
School of Religious Education 


The Teaching Task of the Local Church. By Harold Carlton Mason. 
Winona Lake, Indiana: Light and Life Press, 1960. 214 pages. $3.25. 

The title of this book is misleading. The author discusses so may 
things related to the over-all church program that little attention is 
given specifically to the teaching ministry. In fact, so many things are 
crowded into this book that some are barely mentioned and only a few 
are adequately discussed. 

The author makes many comparisons of religious education and pub 
lic school education. While some of these are helpful, the reader frequently 
finds himself questioning the use of others as to purpose and ends sought. 
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Conservatives will herald the author’s position on curriculum and 
teachers. He emphasizes that “When Christian Education is right the 
curriculum and workers alike are the product of the Holy Spirit.” 

The author’s concepts of organization and administration are largely 
those of the denominations affiliated with the International Council of 
Religious Education. These concepts differ sharply in several areas with 
those held by Southern Baptists. Pastors and educational workers should 
be well informed concerning their own denominational program before 
reading this book, else misunderstanding and confusion will result. 


Lee H. McCoy 

Professor of Education Administration 
and Adult Education 

School of Religious Education 


Religious Education. By Marvin J. Taylor (ed.). New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 446 pages. $6.50. 


This book is literally a comprehensive survey of background theory, 
methods, administration and agencies of religious education. Although 
it sparsely touches numerous areas, it strikes at the heart of all that is 
involved in modern religious education. The book is in four parts, namely: 
Principles, Program Materials and Methods, Administration, and the 
Agencies and Organization. It has thirty-seven chapters with forty con- 
tributors. A biographical sketch of each contributor is to be found in the 
back of the book. 

Appropriately the book begins with the Jewish background in religi- 
ous education and continues to the emerging of religious education into 
numerous new patterns familiar today. It points out a striking companion- 
ship of education and religion through the years. 

A helpful chapter is that dealing with the philosophies of religious 
education. It attempts to show how Naturalism, Idealism, Realism, and 
Pragmatism have influenced our educational life. This is followed with 
the theological foundations that relate to religious education. It makes 
clear that the Bible is the center of the entire endeavor and points out 
the several approaches being made. 

One of the most practical discussions has to do with the selecting 
and developing of lay leadership which reflects the trend in the recogni- 
tion of the importance of this factor in good church administration. This 
volume also includes chapters dealing with the Jewish and Catholic pro- 
grams of religious education and a chart giving the legal status in the 
first forty-eight states for the teaching of religion in the public schools. 
A distinct value of the book is the bibliography at the close of each 
chapter and a selected bibliography at the close of the book. This offers 
good reference material for a church staff. 


Joe Davis Heacock 
Dean and Professor of Education Administration 
School of Religious Education 


CHURCH MUSIC 


The Blind Seer: George Matheson. By John Crew Tyler. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. 175 pages. $4.75. 


John Crew Tyler’s description and evaluation of the life and works of 
Dr. George Matheson is a must for ministers of the Gospel, and the 
recounting of his undaunted courage in the face of grave difficulties 
should be an inspiration to all. 
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Although never totally blind (for throughout his life he had periods 
of dim vision), Dr. Matheson was never able to read for himself after 
his first years of college. A profound theological scholar and a brilliant 
preacher with a special gift for oratory, his chief delight was his pastoral 
work. 

His great hymn poem for which he is best known to the general 
reader, “O Love That Wilt Nct Let Me Go,” is the very epitome of his 
great life. The first stanza indicates his compiete yielding of life to God 
that from the depths of God’s love his own life “may richer, fuller be.” 
The second stanza admits of his growing blindness: “I yield my flickering 
torch to Thee . . . that in Thy sunshine’s glow its day may brighter, 
fairer be.” The third stanza is Matheson’s expression of superb faith 
in the promises of God. The fourth stanza expresses his profound the- 
ological convictions concerning the plan of salvation, dying te this life 
and being raised to walk in a new and complete “life that shall endless 
be.” 

Edwin McNeely 
Professor of Ministry of Music 
School of Church Music 


Church Music and Theology. By Erik Routley. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1960. 120 pages. $2.25. 


This latest volume by the eminent hymnologist is an outgrowth of 
the author’s concern for contemporary church music and a desire to bring 
to it a “sense of theology.” 


As a background for his “positive doctrinal guidance” for church 
music, Routley attacks the “unregenerate romanticism” of the nineteenth 
century. His attack is based primarily upon the premise that romantic 
ideals have violated the Old Testament’s implicit prohibition of all self- 
interest. He then declares J. S. Bach to be the most eminent example of 
the literal observance of all biblical commandments to the musician and 
Bach’s music the historical “point of repentance” for church music if it 
is to recover from the evils of romanticism. 

The salvation of church music is thus predicated upon the restora- 
tion of the musical restraints and the pietist attitudes of the eighteenth 
century. The development of this proposal, however, is made without a 
preliminary explanation of the basic musical elements of the baroque and 
romantic music with which he involves himself. Consequently, the musical 
sin of “pride” is not identified precisely or the spiritual and esthetic 
ideals of the poets and musicians ever challenged. More serious is the 
absence of any discussion of the intimate relationships between text and 
music, which would seem to this reviewer to be an inevitable point of 
departure for any study of this nature. 

The four “interim conclusions” drawn by the author reaffirm his 
practical and moralistic “sense of theology” for church music and caution 
the musician against “the sins of pride and greed and the derived error 
of doing and thinking what is not conformable with good doctrine.” 


T. W. Dean : 
Professor of Theory and Composition 
School of Church Music 
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Philosophy of Judaism. By Joshua Adler. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 160 pages. $3.00. 


The Great Prophets. By Ruhi M. Afnan. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 457 pages. $5.00. 


Called to Maturity. By Myron S. Augsburger. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1960. 132 pages. $2.50. 


High Adventure. By Faith Coxe Bailey. Golden Daybreak. By Tom 
Westwood. Westchester, Ill.: Good News Publishers. 95 pages. Paper, 50c. 


China: Lore, Legend and Lyrics. By R. de Rohan Barondes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 239 pages. $4.75. 


Divine Election. By G. C. Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Erd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1960. 336 pages. $4.50. 


The Unity of Body and Mind. By Lothar Bickel. Edited and trans- 
lated by Walter Bernard. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 165 
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Memoirs of McCheyne. Edited by Andrew A. Bonar. Chicago: Moody 
Press, n.d. Two volumes, 255 and 252 pages. 


Wonderfully Made. By Arthur I. Brown. Westchester, Ill.: Chris- 
tian Readers Club, n.d. 63 pages. Paper, 50c. 


In His Likeness. By G. McLeod Bryan. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. 192 pages. $3.00. 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. By Edward John Carnell. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960 (Second Edition). 250 
pages. Paper, $2.45. Carnell’s doctoral thesis on Niebuhr in a paper- 
back. A helpful book. 


Christian Community. By J. V. Langmead Casserly. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1960. 174 pages. $5.50. 


The Layman Builds a Christian Home. By Vera Channels. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1959. 95 pages. $1.75. A practical book on family 
living written in the light of mental hygiene developments. 


A Treasury of Funeral Messages. By John R. Chiles. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960 (Second Edition). 161 pages. $2.50. 


A Christian View of Men and Things. By Gordon H. Clark. Grand 
— Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1952. 325 pages. Paper, 


Dewey (Modern Thinkers Series). By Gordon H. Clark. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 69 pages. Paper, $1.50. 


The Hell of It. By Stephen Cole. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1960. 95 pages. $1.95. An American “Screwtape 
letters” by an Episcopalian minister. 
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The Sermon on the Mount. By C. E. Colton. Grand Rapids: Zonder. 
van Publishing House, 1960. 158 pages. $2.95. 


God and Ourselves. By Norman Cox. Nashville: Broadman Pregs, 
1960. 139 pages. $2.75. A creative sermonic study of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 


Sandals at the Mosque. By Kenneth Cragg. New York: Oxford 
University Press, Inc., 1959. 160 pages. $2.75. 


Message to Catholics and Protestants. By Oscar Cullmann. Trans. 
lated by Joseph A. Burgess. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish. 
ing Co., 1959. 57 pages. $1.50. A fresh suggestion in regard to the 
difficult task of fellowshipping with Catholics without compromising 
basic convictions. 


A Working Faith (Preaching For Today series). By Joost De Blank. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing C., 1960. 108 pages. $2.00. 


The Restoration Principle. By Alfred T. DeGroot. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1960. 191 pages. $4.00. 

Roman Catholicism in the Light of Scripture. By F. C. H. Dreyer 
and E. Weller. Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 256 pages. $3.50. 


Existentialism and Indian Thought. By K. Guru Dutt. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 92 pages. $2.75. 


The Pastor at Work. Edited by William H. Eifert. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1960. 414 pages. $6.50. 

And Still He Speaks: The Words of the Risen Christ. By Edward 
L. R. Elson. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1960. 127 pages. 
$2.50. 


The Meaning of Death. Edited by Herman Feifel. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 351 pages. $6.50. 

The Balanced Life. By Hans Freund. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 186 pages. $4.50. 


India and Christendon. By Richard Garbe. La Salle, Ill.: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1959. 310 pages. $3.50. 


The Gospel According to Rome. By John H. Gerstner. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960. 34 pages. Paper, 50c. 

The Secret Saying of Jesus. By Robert M. Grant and David Noel 
Freedman. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 206 
pages. $3.50. 

The Nature of Science. By David Greenwood. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 95 pages. $3.75. 


Shorter Atlas of the Bible. By Luc. H. Grollenberg. Translated by 
Mary F. Hedlund. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1959. 19% 
pages. $3.95. 


Francisco Romero on Problems of Philosophy. By Marjorie S. Harris. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 115 pages. $3.75. 


Fundamentals of Our Faith. By Herschel H. Hobbs. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1960. 161 pages. Paper, $1.95. 
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Messages on the Resurrection. By Herschel H. Hobbs. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1959. 87 pages. $1.75. An excellent series of ex- 
pository sermons on 1 Corinthians 15. 


Reason and Genius: Studies in Their Origin. By Alfred Hock. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1960. 138 pages. $3.75. 


The Pressure of Our Common Calling. By W. A. Visser’t Hooft. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. 91 pages. $2.50. 


The Renewal of Hope. By Howard Clark Kee. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1959. 190 pages. $3.50. 


Mystical Writings of Rulman Merswin. Edited by Thomas S. Kepler. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 143 pages. $2.95. 


God’s Pattern for the Home. By Clarence W. Kerr. Westchester, 
Ill.: Good News Publishers, n.d. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Religion in the Developing Personality. Edited by Otto Klineberg. 
New York: New York University Press, 1960. 110 pages. $3.00. 


The Principle of Truth. By Peter D. King. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1960. 110 pages. $3.75. 


Introduction to Group Dynamics. By Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. 
New York: Association Press, 1959. 95 pages. $2g0. 


Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philosophy. By 
Richard Kroner. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 269 pages. 
$6.00. 


The Must of the Second Birth. By Robert G. Lee. Westwood, N.J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1959. 127 pages. $2.50. 


Christian Growth in Family Life. Compiled by Richard E. Lentz. 
St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1959. 96 pages (illustrated). $1.00. 


The Transformed Life. By Robert S. Lutz. Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publisher, 1957. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Marriage: East and West. By David and Vera Mace. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 359 pages. $4.50. 


The Christian Message and Myth. By L. Malevez. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1958. 215 pages. $4.50. 


The New Little Fuzzy Green Worm. By Jessie Brown Marsh. St. 
Louis: The Bethany Press, 1960. 24 pages (illustrated). $1.75. 


The Voice of Authority. By George W. Marston. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1960. 110 pages. $2.00. 


Politics and Evangelism. By Phillippe Maury. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1959. 120 pages. $2.95. 


Why I Am a Unitarian. By Jack Mendelsohn. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1960. 214 pages. $2.75. 


Gems from the Psalms. By F. B. Meyer. Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publishers, 1960. Two volumes, 63 and 61 pages. Paper, 50c each. 


Calvary to Pentecost. By F. B. Meyer. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. 90 pages. $1.75. 
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How Jesus Became God. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. New York: 


Philosophical Library, 1960. 206 pages. $4.75. 


Christendom. By Einar Molland. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 418 pages. $10.00. 


The Minor Prophets: The Men and Their Messages. By G. Campbell 
Morgan. Westwood, N.J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1960. 157 pages. $2.75. 


Commonwealth of Americans. By Byron D. Murray. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 219 pages. $3.75. A stimulating analysis 
of America—past and present—from a fresh perspective. 


Calvin on Scripture and Divine Sovereignty. By John Murray. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 171 pages. $1.75. 


Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People. By Andre Neher. Trans- 
lated by Irene Marinoff. New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1959. 191 pages. $1.35. 


This Is God’s World... By Mabel A. Niedermeyer. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1959. 94 pages (illustrated). $1.75. 


Ezploring Your Bible. By John P. Oakes. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1960. 155 pages. $2.95. A practical book by 
a Southern Baptist pastor and teacher which will answer many ques- 
tions which lay le have in regard to the authorship of the Bible, the 
language of the Bible, the canon, and the translations. It also has some 
helpful hints in regard to methods of studying the Bible. 


What Psychology Says about Religion. By Wayne E. Oates. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. 128 pages. Paper, 50c. A_ helpful 
little book for pastors to recommend to their people. 


Hegel Highlights: An Annotated Selection. By Wanda Orynski. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 361 pages. $4.75. 


When the Bamboo Sings. By Douglas O. Percy. Westchester, IIL: 
Good News Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, 50c. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By William M. Ramsay. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 402 pages. Paper, $2.59. 


The Cities of St. Paul. By William M. Ramsay. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960. 452 pages. Paper, $2.79. 


The Flood. By Alfred M. Rehwinkel. Westchester, Ill.: Christian 
Readers Club, n.d. 62 pages. Paper, 50c. 


The Story of the Scottish Reformation._ By A. M. Renwick. Grand 
a Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 176 pages. Paper, 


Bultmann (Modern Thinkers Series). By Herman Ridderbos. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 46 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


Modern Materialism. By Charles S. Seely. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 83 pages. $2.50. 


The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse (Vol. 6, Ecumenical Studies 
in Worship). By Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1960. 99 pages. Paper, $1.50. 


Sociology of Religion. By Georg Simmel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 76 pages. $3.75. 
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Who’s Who in the Bible. Compiled and edited by Albert E. Sims 
and George Dent. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1960. 96 
pages. $3.75. 

100 Basic Bible Questions Answered. By Nathan J. Stone. West- 
chester, Ill.: Good News Publishers, n.d. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


A Handbook of Church Public Relations. By Ralph Stoody. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 255 pages. $4.00. 


Life That Is Eternal._ By J. F. Strombeck. Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publishers, n.d. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Readings in the Psychology of Religion. Edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 288 pages. $4.50. 


The Word for This Century. Edited by Merrill C. Tenney. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 184 pages. $4.00. A centennial 
volume for Wheaton College including some very helpful messages. 


Culture and the Cross. By Hall G. Todd. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1959. 111 pages. $2.00. 


Nietzsche (Modern Thinkers Series). By H. Van Riessen. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 51 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


God’s Son and God’s World. By A. A. Van Ruler. Translated by 
Lewis B. Smedes. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. 79 pages. $2.00. 


The Calvinistic Concept of Culture. By Henry R. Van Til. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 245 pages. $4.50. 


Highlights of Church History. By Howard F. Vos. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1960. 128 pages. Paper. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life. By Ronald S. Wallace. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 349 pages. 
$5.00. 


Forerunners of Jesus. By Leroy Waterman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 156 pages. 


The Concept of Grace. By Philip S. Watson. Philadelphia: Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1959. 116 pages. $2.00. 


Lists of Words Occurring Frequently in the Hebrew Bible. By John 
D. W. Watts. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 
31 pages. 5c. 


Ordeal of Faith. By Francis P. Weisenburger. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 380 pages. $6.00. 


Winning What You Want. By J. Clyde Wheeler. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press, 1960. 156 pages. $2.95. 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus. By Reginald E. O. White. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 159 pages. $3.00. Unusually 
fresh and penetrating meditations on the cross by the wellknown Baptist. 


Trumpet Call of Reformation. By Oliver Read Whitley. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1959. 252 pages. $3.95. 


Anselm: Communion and Atonement. By George Huntston Williams. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 72 pages. $1.50 
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A Concise Dictionary of Existentialism. By Ralph B. Winn. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 122 pages. $3.75. 


The Lure for Feeling. By Mary A. Wyman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. 192 pages. $4.75. 


Kierkegaard (Modern Thinkers Series). By S. U. Zuidema. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 50 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


*Some of these books will be reviewed in a future issue of the Journal. 
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2 GREAT BOOKS TO HELP YOU 


HOW TO GET ALONG 
WITH PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 


By A. Donald Bell 


A fact-filled and practical manual. Tells how 

develop and improve in the fine art of dealing with 
people. Draws help and teaching from: the example) 
of Jesus as He dealt with people; the principles 
of applied psychology; and the psychology of s 
manship. ; 


A book every church leader should read. 


MESSAGES FOR MEN 


For Laymen and Ministers 
Compiled by H. C. Brown, Jr. 


17 brief messages by successful laymen — doctors, 

politicians, lawyers, scientists, businessmen, educa- 

tors, etc. Each message is pointed and realistic. 

Titles include: What Makes a Good Layman?; Men 

of Good Hope; God and a Man. 

An ideal book for men, to be used as devotional 

talks or as stimulating reading. 

Ready in December $2.50 
order from your bookseller or 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 








